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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Armstrong has developed many new types of 
resilient floors, but Armstrong’s Linoleum, the 
oldest of them all; still holds its place at the top 
of the list. In most cases, no 
other flooring offers a com- 
bination of so many desirable 
qualities. That’s more true 
today than ever because, year 
after year, scientific develop- 
ment has made Armstrong’s 
Linoleum better and better. 

This floor has always been 
noted for its ability to stand 
up under the wear and tear of 
heavy traffic. It’s also been noted for the ease with 
which it can be kept clean. Today, it’s more wear- 
resistant than ever before, even easier to clean. 

Underfoot comfort has always been an impor- 
tant advantage of Armstrong’s Linoleum. It 
cushions the impact of footsteps, cuts down clat- 
ter, makes life more comfortable and pleasant 
for those who must stand at their work. 

For wide range of decorative possibilities, no 
other flooring can match Armstrong’s Linoleum. 











This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


When the first cost of a floor is a really important 
consideration—or if you need a floor to put on con- 
crete slab that’s in direct contact with the ground 
—Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
should be your choice. 
Asphalt tile is the lowest 
in cost of all the resilient 
floors, yet it is long wearing 
and very attractive in ap- 
pearance. Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile can be used on 
almost any kind of subfloor, 
but it has a special advan- 
tage for basements and base- 
mentless buildings—it isn’t harmed by the alka- 
line moisture that’s almost always present when a 
concrete subfloor rests directly on the ground. 


Send for free booklet, “Which Floor 
for Your Business?’’ This 20-page book- 
let shows floor designs in full color and 
gives all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, Asphalt Tile, and other 
Armstrong Floors for business and in- 
stitutional uses. Write Armstrong Cork 
Co., 5004 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Pa. 





























Koroseal is a typical B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


—-— for submarines gave an 
engineer an idea of how to look 
for oil under water. He wanted to drag 
hundreds of delicate instruments along 
behind a ship, set off dynamite charges, 
and the instruments would measure 
“echoes” to tell where oil was likely. 

The instruments would be in a tube 
3,000 feet long filled with oil. But he 
had to have a tube that would be very 
light, translucent so he could check the 
spacing of the instruments, a tube that 
would stand the oil and be tough 
enough to stand dragging over sharp 
coral and rocks. Then it had to be as 


smooth as glass because a rough surface 
would set up sound waves that would 
cause false recordings on the instru- 
ments. Even rubber hose was too rough. 

Koroseal flexible material was the 
answer. What will Koroseal do next? 
You business men with product prob- 
lems can probably think of even more 
ways to use it than we can. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in any color, shape, thickness, 
and degree of hardness. As a furniture 
upholstery, it is practically scuffproof. 
It is so flame resisting that it won't 
burn unless held in a flame, goes out 





Equipment by Marine Instrument Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Treasure hunt by dynamite 


when flame is removed. It resists oil 
and grease, most acids, most stains. It 
is waterproof —and never loses that 
quality. It can be washed, sewed, heat 
sealed, printed. 


Koroseal, being man-made, can be 
engineered to your needs. Let’s talk 
about it and your products. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales 
Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal -- Trade Mark -- Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


KXoroseal Flouible Materials 








—— LETTERS 


To Be or Not To Be > 


In your Feb. 20 issue you reported on Dr. 
Urey saying that if the H-bomb is developed 
there would be no place to hide. If its de- 
structive power is so embracing, why make 
it? You may destroy the forces of darkness, 
but you will destroy everybody else as well. 


Mrs. Miiacros R. SoLipuM 
Baybay, Leyte, P. I. 
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Railway Express... 





> If there should be a third world war and 
the hydrogen bomb used, it will be a sure 
sign that all men will be cremated equal. 


W. D. DoucHERTy 
New York City 


It always does my heart good to read 
NEwsweEEK. These days newspaper headlines 
scream about the A-bomb and the H-bomb 
and create such fear among the people that 
it is a real relief to find that you are holding > 
the line by reporting, with equal emphasis, % 
the good things that are happening, as well 
as the evil. Such reporting has a stabilizing 
effect and does much to counteract what 
might otherwise become hysteria. 


Diana G. Ross 


“Jack Dempsey calls. Asks me* if it’s possible to 
get crabmeat from Maryland, watercress from 
West Virginia and lobsters from Maine for his 


restaurant at 49th and Broadway in New York... Seattle, Wash. 
and depend on getting them every morning. I tell 
Dempsey he’s found a match. He wants to see a trial Atoms, St ol 
workout. My fast delivery produces a knockout at In reading Newsweek for March 13. I 
Dempsey’s. Take a look at the picture below. That’s noted the quotation from the Bible in the 
Dempsey’s chef signing next morning for the crabmeat, watercress and letter sent in by Mr. Jackson. Perhaps your 
lobsters— which he’s been doing every morning since then.” senders might be interested: in a perfect 


eye eg given by Esdras [Apocrypha] of 

the effect caused by an atomic-bomb ex- 
plosion. The description is as follows: + 

“But only I saw that he sent out of his 
mouth as it had been a blast of fire, and out 
of his lips a flaming breath, and out of his 
tongue he cast out sparks and tempests. And 
they were all mixed together; the blast of 
fire, the flaming breath, and the great temp- 
est, and fell with violence upon the multi- 
tude which was prepared to fight, and 
burned them up every one, so that upon a 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Food is just one item on the 
regular Railway Express 

shipping lists. Whatever you ship, wherever 
you ship .. . for service that’s certain... 
for the fast, friendly dependable way to ship— 


International Editions. 

Newsweek-By Air: Add per year for air-speeded 
delivery: $6 to Bahamas, Bermuda, Canal Zone, 
Central America. Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti. 
Hawaii. Jamaica, Mexico, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands; $8.50 to Barbados, Colombia, Ecuador 
Guianas. Leeward and Windward Islands, Nether- 


lands West Indies, Peru, Trinidad and Venezuela: 
$16 to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay 


and Uruguay. 
Newsweek-International: $12 to British Isles, Eire, 
Iceland. Continental Europe, Japan, Korea, Philip- 
ns pines, Guam, Okinawa; $15 to Africa, Near East. 
7 Copyright 1950 by WEEKLY PusticaTions, INc. All 
rights reserved. Copyrighted under the International 
Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the 


THE EXPRESS MAN! ere 


Registrado como articulo de segunda clase, en la 
Administracion Central de Correos de esta Capital. 
CPCS Cee eee eee eee eee eee tee eee eeee Seer ee ee eeeeeeeeeeee 


con fecha 17 de marzo de 1944, Mexico, D.F. 
*James J. Conroy, 30 years an Express Man 


? -—eer + 


Inscrinta como correspondencia de segunda clase en 
la Administracion de Correos de la Habana. en 
SO PPOCH HOOTERS SOR ETVESES SESE see eseseees marzo 18 de 1944 














2 Newsweek, April 17, 1950 
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“Their Pension Checks Come 


For more than 37 years, the working 
days and the future of Bell Tele- 
phone employees have been made 


more secure by a complete Benefit 


and Pension Plan. The Company 
pays the cost. 


Long, long ago — before there 
was any thought of social security or 
of pensions by most companies — the 
Bell System Companies started a 
Benefit and Pension Plan for their 
employees. 


The Plan is much more than a 
pension plan. It is a well-rounded, 
financially sound program to assist 


employees in meeting the emergencies 
of Sickness, Accident, Disability, and 
Death, as well as retirement. 


It is designed to give help of differ- 
ent kinds and on different occasions 
when Bell System men and women — 
the younger as well as the older — 
may have need of it. 


Plan Recently Improved — Impor- 
tant improvements have been made 
from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. Twice in the last four 
years the minimum pensions have 
been increased. Just last November 
the minimum pension was raised to 
$100 a month, including social 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Regularly” 


security, at age 65 for employees with 
twenty years’ service. Many em- 
ployees get pensions of substantially 
more than $100 a month. 


Benefits Public as Well as Em- 
ployees — All of this is in the interest 
of the public as well as telephone em- 

" ployees. Because, for you to have good 
service, the Telephone Company 
must have good people to give it to 
you. 


This Benefit and Pension Plan is 
part of the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies’ responsibility as good em- 
ployers and good citizens in every 
community in which they operate. 


















RAR ape! 

mora NSE THE NEW B-W AUTOMATIC 

NOW eyGTHE” TRANSMISSION, YOU CRUISE IT% 
FARTHER FOR EACH ENGINE REVOLUTION. 

THIS MEANS A QUIETER RIDE... A MONEY-SAVING, 

LONGER LIFE FOR THE ENGINE. 


INV ALL ARE MADE BY 


inate BORG-WARNER | 





ITS THE WHOLLY NEWB-W AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION ... THE SIMPLEST OF 
ALL NO-SHIFT DRIVES. ACTUALLY 
HAS 150 FEWER PARTS. GIVES 
MORE MILES PER GALLON THAN 
EVEN NON-AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 
... BRINGS MANY OF THE BENEFITS 
OF B-W OVERDRIVE. RESPONDS 
INSTANTLY WITHOUT ‘MUSHINESS® 
NO CREEPING AT STOPS. FULL 
BRAKING BY THE ENGINE ON HILLS. 
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POWDERED BRONZE == 
PROVES ITS FIGHTING METTLE. 


SINTERED-- THROUGH PRESSURE AND HEAT-- BRONZE “DUST* 
TAKES ON A SOLID FORM OF AMAZING TOUGHNESS. PREVIOUSLY 
PROVED IN FIGHTING TANKS, THIS METAL 15 IDEAL FOR CONTROL 
SURFACES IN THE B-WAUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. IT HELPS 
MAKE POSSIBLE THE PERFECT MERGING OF ONE SPEED 
RANGE WITH ANOTHER. 
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| SURPRISING FACTS ABOUT THE NEW 


B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION... |, 
THE SIMPLEST... MOST ADVANCED... MOST EFFECTIVE 
NO-SHIFT DRIVE EVER DEVELOPED / 


THE RESULT OF IS YEARS OF INTENSIVE RESEARCH AND 
} TESTING. AVAILABLE SOON ON LEADING MAKES OF 
CARS. SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO EACH MOTORCAR 

MAKERS OWN REQUIREMENTS. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF THE B-W SKILL THAT BENEFITS 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY THROUGH THE 
AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE. FARM IMPLEMENT AND. 
HOME APPLIANCE INDUSTRIES. : 


































A MAN COULD EASILY HOLD THE U.5.S. HORNET ON HIS 
| BACK IF HIS STRENGTH WERE PROPORTIONATE TO THAT 
> it J - . OF ONE SPECIAL PART IN THE NEW B-W AUTOMATIC 
apis 5! N TRANSMISSION, LITTLE BIGGER THAN A KERNEL OF 
6 QU LLO. CORN, THIS PRECISION DEVICE HELPS To GET MORE 
PUSH FROM THE ENGINE. 






...____ A PUSH OF THE GAS PEDAL... AND 
w.. THERE'S A RUSH OF OIL. OFTEN 
THE FLOW REACHES THE TITANIC 
= RATE OF 2000 GALLONS A 
MINUTE.THATS HOW B-W’S 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
QUIETLY TRANSFERS 
POWER TO THE WHEELS 
WITH SUPER-SMOOTHNESS... 
Pe EVEN ON THE FASTEST PICKUP 








MORE THAN 1400 # m 
ENTRANTS HAVE FAILED TO WIN EVEN ‘ UE 
ONCE! WILBUR SHAW HAS WON THE <3 
INDIANAPOLIS 500-MILE MEMORIAL DAY iia) Smart 
CLASSIC 3 TIMES. PRESIDENT OF THE eee) | 
SPEEDWAY TODAY, A RECOGNIZED MOTORCAR "SRR. | paste 
EXPERT, SHAW SAYS : “ THE B-W AUTOMATIC pipes 
TRANSMISSION 1S DIFFERENT-- = SOLID- 
FEELING, SMOOTH, FAST-ACTING... - G@ 
EVERYTHING AUTO OWNERS HAVE HOPEDFORY 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR © DETROIT VAPOR STOVE 
FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL © LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 
JOINT «© MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN, LTD. © NORGE © NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS *« ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © 
WARNER GEAR © WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








Please pass Baby 
the AXE! 


Does she Yearn to use it on her Boy Friend? 
Yes, indeed! Because he has become a Pain-in-the-Neck 
ooo ema 


Why should Baby feel this Vast Disgust when she is 
full of Steak bought at Enormous Price, and He is full of 
Adoration? 


Because his Breath is That Way ... Again! ...A case 
of Halitosis a Greyhound couldn’t Jump Over. 

Will she give him another Date? 

No, indeed! This is Positively His Farewell Appearance. 
Will she tell him why? 

Definitely Not! It’s a thing that even your Best Friend 
won’t discuss. 

Could this Careless Romeo still have been in the Run- 
ning? But, yes! 

All he needed before this date was a dash of Listerine 
Antiseptic. 

Why is Listerine Antiseptic the Extra-Careful precau- 
tion against simple Bad Breath?* 

Because it freshens and sweetens, not for Seconds! ... 
not for Minutes! ... But For Hours usually! 

Isn’t any guy a dope ever to omit Listerine Antiseptic? 
A Double Dope! Because Bad Breath is a Black Mark 
against you Socially and in Business. 


*Listerine Antiseptic halts the bacterial fermentation of food particles in the 
mouth, a cause of so much bad breath not of systemic origin. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
sudden of an intumerable multitude nothing 
was to be perceived, but only dust and smell 
of smoke: when I saw this I was afraid.” 
(II Esdras 13:10-11.) 

The context indicates this is the climax in 
world conflict, following which peace will be 
restored to the earth. 


Howarp B. Ranp 


Editor 

Destiny 

Haverhill, Mass. 
Talent for the Opera 

I have been an admirer of Danny Kaye 
ever since I first saw him. I have never 
been a great admirer of opera except to 
listen to it on records or the radio. . . If Mr. 
Bing, the new director of the Metropolitan 








European 


New face for the Met? 


Opera, hires people like Kaye ( NEwsweek, 
April 3), who can act as well as sing, I may 
enjoy seeing opera, too. 
RutH BLAKE 
Newark, N. J. 


> Bing! Bang! Bong! It’s time for the Met's 
new director to retire. Someone should stop 
him before he hires the Marx Bros... . 


StwwnEY KinG 
Kansas City, Mo. . 


® It would greatly ease my curiosity to find 
out what Mr. Kaye is grinning at. Is it the 
prospect of taking Mr. Bing’s offer, or is it 
just one of his many-sided personalities? 
LAURENCE SIMONEAUX 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Only Kaye fans can classify Kaye grins. 
According to a Met spokesman Kaye, now in 
Europe, has not turned down the offer yet 
but his Hollywood commitments have com- 
plicated the situation. The Met is satisfied to 
wait for his final decision before offering the 
role in “Die Fledermaus” to anyone else. 


Quote, End Quote 


May I thank you for the complete fairness, 
accuracy, timeliness, and helpfulness of your 
article about the Veterans Administration in 
the [March 20] issue. It isn’t your fault, I 

(Continued on page 10) 
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ality into a product 


66 . 
Bunp-vp” never made a champion. Real quality 
has to be built in. That’s worth remembering when 





ye you look at Diesel engines. 

er Why does a mill owner say, “I’m buying this 
= ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel for my son. He'll take over the 
a , business ten years from now, and I want him to have 


dependable power”? 


Why does a resort owner tell you, “Up here in 
the woods we’re completely dependent on our 
‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Electric Set, and we can always 
count on it. It’s run 9500 hours without a single 
repair cost”? 


nee Why does a waterworks engineer point proudly 








to the item of plant power on his books? “Compared 
with purchased electric power,” he says, “our ‘Cat’ 
Engine has saved the taxpayers the whole cost of 
engine, pump and well in two years’ time.” 

The long work life and low maintenance cost of 
“Caterpillar” Diesels, backed by the service of a 
world-wide dealer organization, are matters of rec- 
ord, proved on the job in tens of thousands of cases. 
There are big yellow engines, still working faith- 
fully, that have over 100,000 hours of operation to 
their credit. 





























Their built-in stamina starts with research, con- 






























































=e, tinues with design and engineering, and is climaxed 

nay by high standards of material selection and con- 
struction. In the world’s most modern engine plant 

E every unit is run-in and tested for smooth perform- 
ance and honest delivery of rated horsepower. 

: It’s not the first cost of quality equipment that 

—_ counts; it’s the last cost —long after the original 
purchase price is forgotten. 

- “Caterpillar” Engines cover the entire range from 
35 up to 500 hp. Whatever your power needs, talk 
them over with your “Caterpillar” dealer, or send 

find the coupon for full information. 

boy CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

P 

Ux 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Box N-3, Peoria, Illinois 
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oo I am interested in facts and figures on “Caterpillar” Diesel 
‘« | CATERPILLAR | =": 
com- : (_] Compressors _) Manufacturing Plants (_) Refrigeration 
d to ; a _] Cotton Ginning (_] Marine Power (_] Rock Crushers 
? I (_] Excavating Power [| Mine Power _] Sawmills 
= Cc na ENGINES + TRACTORS | = [Grain and Feed Mills ( Oil Drilling [| Standby Power 
- [D> ll [IES [E IL eerie Eee | (Hatcheries C] Pumping 5 (Other): 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT | C) Railroad Locomotives 
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Now! The inagié of electric 
dishwashing at low cost / 


ew G-E Portable Dishwasher 


ONLY 


169° 


NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED 


Subject to change without notice. 
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IN THIS WONDERFUL new Portable Dish- 
washer, General Electric offers the blessing 
of timesaving, worksaving electric dish- 
washing at a price within reach of all! 


@ Ideal for any kitchen! You roll it to the 
sink for dishwashing, roll it away after- 


' : 50 ward! 
Ss 7 rn aa SS)  ® «“Spray-rub” washing action gets dishes 
Os > fee fat. WE sparkling clean in minutes . . . in water 
} ; Ya. : , hotter than hands could stand! 
@ “Natural-heat” drying! Just open lid 
after washing and dishes dry in their 
own heat! 


@ Huge 100-piece capacity . . . with top- 
opening for easy loading! Simple, easy- 
to-use controls! 


@ G-E engineered! Your assurance of per- 
formance and long-time dependability. 





















FREE 
DEMONSTRATION! 


At your G-E dealer’s, or in 
your own home. Look for 
your nearest dealer in the 
Classified Phone Book under 
“Dishwashing Machines.”’ 
While there, see the great, 
new G-E Automatic Dish- 
washer. General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 





Low Down 
Payment! 


YOU CAN PUT YOUR CONFIDENCE IN 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Fit the file room into one drawer? 


Think of the space that would-save! With 
Burroughs Microfilming this saving is 
really possible. Imagine, 300 full file 
drawers of papers make just one shallow 
drawer of microfilm—99 % of your file 
space is saved! 








Copy papers with photographic accuracy 
Think of the mistakes that would save! 
And, Burroughs Microfilming really 
does. Makes reliable substitutes for the 
originals —true copies that are safe, per- 
manent, easier to refer to and give double 
protection against error or misfiling. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2 | 
| 
| 
| 


Fast, thrifty recorder—gives you the economy 
of 8mm. photography on 16mm. film, plus the 
economy of a 37 to 1 reduction ratio! Photo- 


graphs fronts and backs of documents simul- 
taneously or fronts only at the flick of a switch. 








Record 400 documents a minute ? 


Think of the time that would save! Again, 
with Burroughs Microfilming you can 
actually do it. Check-size documents can 
be microfilmed—front and back —faster 
than six per second! 
































Protect files against fire and theft? 


Think of the loss that would save! Bur- 
roughs Microfilm is compact enough to fit 
in fireproof vaults. Too, the perfect, tiny 
images cannot be altered or extracted 
without detection! 


i 





“Burroughs 


DISTRIBUTOR 
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| Bell & Howell 


MANUFACTURER 





TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


Burroughs Microfilming saves you space, time, mistakes and loss. Profits are 
made out of savings like these. Savings in payroll, equipment and film alone 
more than pay for Burroughs Microfilming. In fact, it amortizes itself in just a 
fraction of its useful life! 

Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & Howell—an acknowledged 
leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. It is sold and serviced by 
Burroughs —for 60 years the pioneer in better business machines and methods. 


That means more knowledge is behind Burroughs Microfilming —specialized 
knowledge of both photography and modern business methods. See for your- 
self how it can save money for you. Call your local Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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The Esterbrook Pen Company 
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/Dip-Less 444 


DESK PEN SET 


aaa 
gem, gay end marees *Be'S 109A. 25 


Smart, handsome, economical, Dip-Less 444 is 
the perfect desk pen for those who write much 
and often. Fill it once, it writes for months—a 
page or more at each dip. Easy to clean, easy 
to fill—it’s practically spill-proof thanks to 
Esterbrook ‘“‘ink-lock” construction. In addition, 
with Dip-Less 444 you can... 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 





From the world’s largest variety of point styles 
you select the precise point for your writing job 
—and the way you write it. All points instantly 
interchangeable—instantly renewable in case of 
damage. Ask for a demonstration at any pen counter. 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 













LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 
guess, that you have such a poor picture of 
my unwholesome countenance, but every 
word of the article is accurate and in the 
right spirit. You are probably used to being 
told by someone that he has been misquoted, 
so I want to assure you that I was correctly 
quoted ... 


Kari A. MENNINGER, M. D. 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kans. 


A story on the Menninger Foundation ap- 
pears in the Medicine department. 


Keystone Approval 


You did a good story [on the Pennsylvania 
primary Newsweek, April 3]. With the heat 
and antagonisms involved it was a difficult 
situation in which to achieve what you ac- 
complished. I congratulate you . . 


Gov. JAMeEs H. Durr 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


>I want to compliment you on the way 
you handled the GOP primary fight in 
Newsweek. Except for the very unflatter- 
ing pictures which you used of Senator 
Grundy and me, I thought the article was 
done very well .. . 


G. Mason OwLettT 
President 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEPC 


YOUR ACCOUNT OF THE FEPC FIGHT IN 
THE HOUSE IN ISSUE OF MARCH 6 MiISs- 
REPRESENTS POSITION OF NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE. THE MOTIVATION WAS NOT AC- 
CEPTANCE OF “HALF A LOAF.” IT WAS 
RECOGNITION THAT RECOMMITMENT OF 
THE BILL WOULD KILL ALL PROSPECTS FOR 
ANY FURTHER ACTION ON FEPC IN EITHER 
HOUSE FOR THE REMAINDER OF 81 CON- 
GRESS. NAACP STRATEGY CALLS FOR PAS- 
SAGE OF MCGRATH BILL BY _ SENATE, 
STRENGTHENING OF THE |= MCCONNELL 


MEASURE IN CONFERENCE AND FINAL EN- — 


ACTMENT OF AN FEPC BILL WITH EN- 
FORCEMENT POWERS. 


ROY WILKINS 
ACTING SECRETARY 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Off the Rocks 


Under Foreign Affairs in the March 27 
issue of Newsweek there is an article ex- 
pressing surprise that despite the political 
ban on Coca-Cola in France, three-quarters 
of the members of the French ice-hockey 
team, in London for the world champion- 
ships, drank Coca-Cola without ice at their 
teetotaling hotel. However, there is a non- 
political explanation for this choice of drinks. 
The French hockey team, like many a good 
hockey team throughout the world, is heavily 
loaded with French-Canadian players who 
acquired their taste for Coca-Cola on this 
side of the Atlantic. As for drinking the Cokes 
without ice, this was no doubt due to the fact 
that the only way these thirsty Canadian 

(Continued on page 14) 
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For Lower Power Bills... 


OPPOSED-PISTON Hatsepower 


Among all diesels in their horsepower range, Opposed-Piston engines 
stand alone, with identifying characteristics that assure power output 
at lower cost... 

They are of the proved two-cycle design . . . they have lower piston 
travel speeds to minimize wear... they have up to 40% fewer moving 
parts ... there are no cylinder heads to absorb heat and reduce effi- 
ciency .. . they meet special conditions of torque and speed from zero 
to 120% load .. . their controlled uniflow scavenging promotes excep- 
tional fuel economy. 

All this, in an engine that requires less floor space per horsepower, 
and is now available for use with natural or sewage gas as well as 
diesel fuel. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, II. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES ¢ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © PUMPS © SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT ¢ RAIL CARS ¢ FARM MACHINERY 
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PHONOGRAPH- RADIO 


THE INCOMPARABLE poly 








The Capehart French Provincial. Fash- 
ioned from cherry with fruitwood finish. 
Plays all sizes — all speeds — all types of 
records—all automatically. AM-FM radio. 
Ample record storage space . . . $395. 


Traditional Capehart Quality at 


the Lowest Price in Capehart History! 


faithful 


And here, too, is Capehart’s au- 


Listen to Capehart’s glori- musical reproduction. 


ous true-timbre tone! Let 


Capehart transport you to thentic styling and luxurious 
The Capehart Chippendale. 
Authentically styled and finished 
AM-FM radio. 
all speeds—all 
all automatically. 
Ample record storage space...$395. 


a new level of musical en- master-crafted cabinetry! 
in rich mahogany. 
Plays all sizes 


types of records 


joyment! Yes, be glad you’ve waited. 


Here is the exclusive Now —today—Capehart is yours 


Capehart Symphonic-Tone at a new modest price. Now to- 








You can have television with your 
phonograph-radio or television alone. 

Be sure to see the Capehart — the 
instrument with incomparable tone 


and sensational Polatron picture. 


System—giving you the true-tim- 
bre tone that has made the name 
Capehart world-famous for a gen- 


eration. Here is the ultimate in 


day you may enjoy the musical 
pleasures which only a Capehart 
can bring to you. The distinction 


of owning a famous Capehart! 


Prices subject to change without notice—slightly higher West and South 


THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENTS FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
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CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 
Fort Wayne, ind. 
An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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Portrait of a 


10,000 foot probe 


This record shows the exact direc- 
tion and degree of oil well inclina- 
tion. The chart is made by lowering 
an instrument down the well and 
exposing photographic paper to 
a light powered by a Mallory 
Mercury Battery. 
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See pos 


Enable Oil Well Drillers to “See” 
Miles Beneath the Earth's Surface 


More than ten thousand feet inside the earth a tiny dry battery powers an 
instrument that records the precise inclination and direction of an oil well 
drill—shows the crew just how far their string of drill pipe may have “‘drifted” 
from its course. 


Heart of many sub-surface recording instruments is a Mallory Mercury Battery— 
a dry cell which not only delivers constant power within required size limits, 
but which also offers maximum resistance to the extremes of shock, pressure and 
temperature frequently encountered. 


Because of these unusual features, the Mallory Mercury Battery helped the 
Army solve critical communications problems during the war—later played a vital 
role in the perfection of today’s one-piece hearing aids. Now these tiny power 
units are available for other applications where small size, long life, constant 
output and unusually long shelf life are important factors. 


The Mercury Battery is but one of many Mallory contributions to better living. 
If electro-chemistry, electronics or metallurgy may be employed to make 
your product better or at lower cost—it may pay you to consult with Mallory. 
More than 30 years’ specialized experience in improving product performance 
is at your service. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO.,Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 











Top preference in Ventilated Shoes for 1950 
goes to Florsheim “Town Vents.” 

They’ re regular street oxfords, punched 
through for summertime coolness, but 
styled with the dignified simplicity that 


well-dressed business men like. 


Florsheim 
ventilateds 






o* 


The Kenmoor U-Wing 
Ventilated, 
S-1250, $17.95 


Other sly les $ 15° and higher 


The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago - Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
14 
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(Continued from page 10) 
hockey players could have gotten any ice into 
their drinks at a teetotaling hotel would have 
been to bring a chunk back from the rink. 
P. W. Guiney Jr. 
Camp Lee, Va. 


Bear Hug 


I want to compliment Newsweek [March 
6] on printing that wonderful, unusual, 
and interesting picture of Ivy and her daugh- 
ter Brumas. More tender care and love could 





European 


Saturday night for Brumas 


not be expressed by a human figure than is 
shown by this mother bear. I hope there will 
be more pictures of this pair as time goes on. 


TueEo. T. Ross 
Champaign, IIl. 


Illumination 


Congratulations on the excellent cover story 
[NEwsweEEK, March 27] on Secretary Ache- 
son and the State Department. 

This article points up perfectly the ad- 
vantage of the weekly news magazine over 
the daily press. Obviously each are neces- 
sary and have their own peculiar advantages. 
I followed the ... coverage of the McCarthy 
hearings and read the warm editorials the 
cases produced. You supplied part of the 
indispensable background of recent historical 
events that clarify and illuminate the actual 
happenings of today’s investigation. To you 
we must turn for the background material . . . 

Faruer Gites ANTHONY WEBSTER, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Misunderstanding 

I have received a number of inquiries from 
various people with regard to the article you 
were good enough to publish dealing with 
[the book] “The Jews” which appeared in the 
March 6 issue of NEWSWEEK ... 

Through either a typographical error or a 
misunderstanding, the sum contributed by 
an American Jewish Committee for the prep- 
aration of this volume was given as $120,000. 
Actually, the committee spent $20,000 on 
this book ... 


Louis FINKELSTEIN 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
New York City 
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No other automobile in the world is better identified with America’s most fashionable places than the 
new 1950 Lincoln Cosmopolitan. For its exclusive styling unquestionably establishes it as being not only the 


most distinctive but the most fashionable of all fine automobiles as well. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 











Protection 


thanks to 35/100,000 of an inch! 


Give CREDIT for extra freshness in 
your cigarettes to a lining no thicker 
than the ink on this page —the alumi- 
num foil that protects every package. 


Because it protects—keeps air out, 
moisture in—Kaiser Aluminum Foil 
is important to you. It protects the 
quality of your food, candy and drug 
products ... insulates your building 





..~ has scores of household uses... 
constantly is winning new jobs. 


Kaiser Aluminum is a major pro- 
ducer of foil, supplying manufacturers 
and converters who make quality 
products such as those shown here. 


Kaiser Aluminum Foil is produced 
by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Oakland, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Kee 


+s 





PROTECT FOOD FLAVOR! Make your 
lunches the night before and wrap in 
sheets of household foil made from Kaiser 
Aluminum. Keeps food fresh! Buy rolls 
of household foil from progressive gro- 
cery, variety and department stores. 





PROTECT YOUR HEALTH! No germ-carrying 
dirt, no soiled hands contaminated this 
milk, It’s protected by a hood made from 
Kaiser Aluminum Foil. Demand this 
health safeguard! Tell your milkman you 
want it! 





PROTECT AGAINST WEATHER! Insulation 
made from Kaiser Aluminum Foil keeps 
your home warmer in winter, cuts fuel 
bills. Reflects summer’s heat . . . gives 
you year-round comfort! Ask your build- 
ing supply dealer for it! 
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For Your Intormation 


BB‘S IN HIS BONNET: Fearless Forecaster is becoming a 
most tenacious tout. Each spring for the last few years we 
have consulted the office oracle about a good thing or two in 
the Major League sweepstakes and all we get is Brooklyn 
(N) or Boston (A)—or both. Things 
haven't changed much this year 
either (see page 82). But Lardner 
does have an answer for anyone who’s 
bored with his selections and wants 
more action than, say, dealing in 
cotton futures or prospecting for ura- 
nium. In the National League, he’s 
been consistently pushing the Phillies 
and this year, if you really want to 
take a flier, they are a nice price. The 
alternative, he says, is to hold onto 
the bundle until he makes his Fearless choice in the 
Kentucky Derby which, as a special 1950 offer, he will 
make available gratis to every NEWSWEEK reader. 





SECOND MILLION: The lead paragraph in NeEwsweek’s 
Special Report on Taxes last Dec.12 advised: “... the best- 
kept secret in the country today is the size of the tax load.” 
We are unable to make that statement today. Close to 
2,000,000 reprints of that report have been requested by 
corporations, societies, libraries, colleges, and, of course, 
NEWSWEEK readers, who, in turn, have distributed them to 
employes, dealers, customers, students, and club members. 
Even though it’s now spring, the snowball hasn’t stopped 
rolling, but, by this time, the subject it contains is hardly 
a “well-kept” secret. 


DEADLY MEDLEY: In its parody of this publication, the 
staff of New York University’s humor magazine, Medley, 
makes a shambles out of the masthead to your left (i.e., 
Whinot Asker, Charmant Bored of Directing) and generally 
fouls up our format. These things happen to NewsweEk 
about the time when the sap begins coursing on campus 
quadrangles. Medley’s publisher’s box says its burlesque 
edition “is published on paper every week. Sometimes read. 
Entered as vegetable matter . . .” A rather frank and humble 
approach to the publishing business and one which should 
be weighed when considering responsibility to readers. 
The Medley staff has done a good job in this respect. 


DON’T MISS: The storm-warning account of Caribbean 
countries and their leaders beginning on page 46 . . . The 
sideshow story on “Hog Scrapers,” helicopters, mobile 
locomotives, insect guns, and other zany props being 
used by fifteen candidates for the governorship of Ala- 
bama (page 30). 


THE COVER: When Melvin Lloyd Parnell, the 27-year- 
old ace pitcher for the Boston Red Sox, was photographed 
at Sarasota last month, he was 
throwing good and hard. In fact, 
during the camera session he felt 
cocky enough to predict he would 
win 25 or more games this season. 
Since that time, however, Parnell 
has revealed a sore elbow in his 
left or pitching arm, one of the most 
precious limbs on the Red Sox 
squad. Just how valuable Parnell’s 
pitching is to Boston Manager Joe McCarthy and what 
his team’s chances are in the coming American League 
race are described on page 80 (photo by Morris Gordon). 


Vas Saclea 








JHE MAN WHO WAS ALMOST WIPED OUT / 


( AN ALMOST SAD STORY) Ly Mr Friendly 
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The poor man cried, ‘‘Oh dear, oh dear!”’ 


é 
“American Mutual,” said Mr. Friendly, “‘can help you make 
And watched his assets disappear a comeback! We'll help you cut costs, reduce accidents in 
With accidents and overhead your plant... 
He lost his shirt, he lost his head. 


and give you the chance to save up to 20% 
through dividends!” 
Everything began to go. 


No wonder he felt rather low. 
He said, “It makes me feel quite faint 


Well, the man signed up and by degrees 
To look at me and see I ain't!” 


Back came his head, his shirt, his knees, 
Till at last he stood on his own two feet, 


Which left him happy and fairly complete! 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Unsavory Disclosure 

A forthcoming report by a special 
House Civil Service subcommittee will 
uncover an unsavory picture of Commu- 
nist infiltration and widespread misman- 
agement at the Army Finance Center in 
St. Louis. A committee member privately 
depicts conditions at the center as “worse 
than anything McCarthy tried to get on 
the State Department.” With the Army 
running a parallel investigation, shake- 
ups have already taken place, includ- 
ing the firing of a top personnel direc- 
tor. Of 63 employes investigated as se- 
curity risks, 43 have been fired or per- 
mitted to resign. 


Why Finletter Balked 

Here’s the inside information on why 
Thomas Finletter for many days put off 
accepting his new post of Air Force 
Secretary: He flatly didn’t want the job 
unless assured that Defense Secretary 
Johnson would relax his super-economy 
stand and agree to a stronger air arm. 
Remember—it was Finletter who headed 
the Presidential commission that origi- 
nally recommended a 70-group Air Force. 
So Finletter and Johnson conferred and 
conferred. Finletter’s acceptance of the 
post can be taken as a tipoff that 
Johnson will backtrack. Watch for a defi- 
ciency appropriation giving more funds 
to the Air Force (see page 27). 


Presidential Crackdown 

The reason for President Truman’s off- 
and-on-again position on granting the 
Tydings Senate subcommittee access to 
State Department loyalty files can now 
be told. Senator Tydings had just about 
persuaded Truman to turn over the files 
when Senator McCarthy upset the apple 
cart by sending the President a telegram 
denouncing his “arrogant refusal” to do 
so. This put Truman’s back up. He re- 
solved firmly to keep the files secret. 
This has caused Tydings to question 
whether McCarthy ever really wanted 
the subcommittee to get at the files. 


Capital Straws 

Attorneys for Owen Lattimore may 
seek affidavits from Washington news- 
men to whom Senator McCarthy privately 
icentified Lattimore as the “top Red 
agent” he had described in the Senate. 
They believe the senator is caught 
with his Congressional immunity down 
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... A bipartisan drive is on for early 
Congressional adjournment, probably 
around mid-July . . . Don’t look for any 
filibuster when FEPC hits the Senate 
floor. Administration leaders will toss in 
the sponge after the talking runs two 
weeks and wi" try for cloture ... Con- 
gressmen never before got so much mail 
from home. Senate Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas pulls up to 2,000 letters a day 
and keeps seventeen girls busy. 


Political Tips 

No matter how the fall Congressional 
races come out, there will be at least 24 
new faces in the House, owing to retire- 
ments and resignations . . . The soft- 
spoken and scholarly Sen. Frank Graham 
of North Carolina now seems a sure bet 
for reelection. His big opponent, former 
Sen. Robert Reynolds, isn’t doing as well 
as expected—his superisolationist record 
is hurting . . . Louisiana Sen. Russell 
Long, son of the late Huey, also looks like 
a winner. Elected to the seat after Sen. 
John Overton died in 1948, Long is with- 
out important opposition . . . Ralph Trigg, 
president of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
has the inside track to succeed Albert 
Loveland, who last week resigned as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture (as pre- 
dicted by Periscope, March 13). 


Hollywood's Conscience 

If he moves fast enough. film czar 
Eric Johnston may be able to head off 
the proposed Senate Commeice Commit- 
tee investigation of movie-actor morals. 
He hurried to Hollywood last week to 
try to work out an agreement whereby 
the industry would do its own policing— 
firmly. If Johnston succeeds, committee 
chairman Ed Johnson has privately 
agreed to call off the probe. Big obstacle 
may be Howard Hughes, whose RKO 
is distributor of the Bergman-Rossellini 
film “Stromboli.” 


Atomic Deception? 

They don’t say it’s so but here is how 
some leading scientists, including Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard, say the Rus- 
sians . could “quite possibly” fake an 
atomic explosion: As soon as you have an 
atomic pile in operation, which we defi- 
nitely know the Russians have, you begin 
tc get highly radioactive by-products. If 
these are lightweight, which is simple to 
arrange, they can be attached to some 
ordinary explosive. The whole package 
is then sent up into the stratosphere by a 
balloon similar to those commonly used 
in the U. S. for weather surveys. A baro- 


metric fuse is set to go off at a great alti- 
tude. That altitude is reached and 
radioactive particles are scattered about 
the stratosphere just as by an atomic 
blast. Geiger counters from Alaska to 
Turkey start to click, and the U.S.S.R. 
has convinced the world it has the bomb. 


Stratospheric Laboratory 

A little-mentioned use the Army is mak- 
ing of the captured German V-2s is to rig 
them up as flying wind tunnels for study- 
ing supersonic equipment that can’t be 
accurately tested in standard tunnels. De- 
signs for ram-jet engines, for example, are 
strapped to the big rockets’ warheads 
with streamlined struts. Special gadgets 
record the performance achieved when 
the V-2 hits top speed of about 3,600 
miles an hour and telemeter the informa- 
tion to the ground. Incidentally, Army 
Ordnance has only a few V-2s left and 
probably won't bother to build any of its 
own. 


wv 


Foreign Notes 

Chances are the Turkish elections next 
month won't be rigged as they were in 
1946. President Inonu’s People’s party 
thinks it’s popular enough to win honestly 
.. . From 60% to 90% of the coffee con- 
sumed in Western Germany is smuggled 
in. Bonn officials figure they’re losing 
some $200,000,000 annually in taxes on 
such contraband. Then there’s a vast 
black-market trade with the Soviet zone 
... Americans shouldn’t count on buying 
autos in England this summer just by 
flashing dollars. Some firms now require 
a two-month advance on orders because 
of expanding car exports to South Africa. 


Sabotage by Voodoo 

In one of the most bizarre moves of 
the cold war to date, the Russians have 
brought several witch doctors from Brit- 
ish and Belgian African colonies to Mos- 
cow for training as Communist agitators. 
Although the practice of witchcraft is 
now forbidden in these colonies, the voo- 
dooists still have big followings among 
the natives, and Moscow figures they can 
stir up a lot of trouble against their 
“colonial masters.” 


Tokyo to B.A. 

Japanese farmers are being quietly ap- 
proached by Argentine agents trying to 
interest them in moving to South Amer- 
ica and raising rice in Corrientes Prov- 
ince, north of Buenos Aires. They’re be- 
ing promised 85,000 acres of first-rate 
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rice fields to work in. Odds are some 
Japs will go. Explanation of the project 
is that a heavy migration of Argentine 
farm workers to the cities has badly hurt 
that country’s agricultural output. Argen- 
tine scouts have also been operating in 
Italy. Laborers are screened politically 
before they’re accepted. 


Trends Abroad 

The British predict that unless Shang- 
hai is opened up and trade revived by 
May their $450,000,000 investment there 
will have so deteriorated it will have to 
be written off as a loss . . . Director Gen- 
eral Norris E. Dodd of the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization warns that the 
proposed transfer of FAO from Washing- 
ton to Rome next year would wreck his 
carefully built staff and maybe lose the 
U.S. Point 4 help he considers essential 
to FAO. Dodd says he and some highly 
trained technicians may quit . . . A Span- 
ish Government-inspired whispering 
campaign against U. S. officials in Madrid 
has the State Department annoyed. The 
whisperers have labeled U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires Paul Culbertson an “enemy of 
Spain” and blamed him for Franco’s fail- 
ure to achieve closer ties with the U.S. 


Communist Capers 

The Kremlin reportedly has sent war 
hero Marshal Semyon Timoshenko on a 
secret mission to Addis Ababa. That's 
where the Soviets [are believed to] have 
set up their main center for Soviet infil- 
tration in Africa (see Periscope, March 
27) ... The Russians are finding it 
hard to sell some of their satellites, espe- 
cially Poland and Czechoslovakia, on the 
idea of rearming East Germany. This 
was the prime topic at a recent meeting 
between Marshal Voroshilov and satel- 
lite military leaders in Budapest . . . New 
espionage trials involving leading mili- 
tary figures may be in the cards for Bul- 
garia. Defense Minister Damianov him- 
self is said to be under a cloud... 
Watch for new Soviet approaches to Iran. 
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No Steel Probe Yet 

You can discount the reports that the 
Justice Department is poising for an in- 
tensive antitrust probe of steel in the 
near future. It’s true some of the more 
avid trust busters are itching to get 
started and have made some aggressive 
speeches battering the industry. But at 
the moment Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath’s lawyers and research men are 
nowhere near ready to tackle an adver- 
sary of the stature’ of the entire steel 
business, particularly with the du Pont 
and A&P cases still on the fire. 


Reorganization Outlook 

Best guess now is that Congress will 
turn down Truman’s Reorganization Plan 
12—the one that would clip the wings of 
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Robert Denham, the zealous general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. That’s the plan Senator Taft’s 
fighting and that labor officials are plug- 
ging for .. . Another reorganization pro- 
posal that may run into heavy weather is 
Plan 1—the one that could bring the na- 
tional banking system under the Treas- 
ury Department. Bankers aren’t worried 
about the relatively conservative Secre- 
tary Snyder; their fear is that some future 
Secretary might decide to use the banks 
for deficit financing, making them buy 
government bonds more freely than dis- 
cretion might dictate. 


Business Footnotes 

It may be denied, but Treasury Secre- 
tary John W. Snyder is mulling an offer 
to become president of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Emil Schram isn’t well 
and wants to quit the job, which pays 
$100,000—more than four times what a 
Cabinet officer gets . . . Representative 
Celler’s antimonopoly committee will soon 
investigate Pan American Airways... The 
Bank of America, the world’s largest, will 
shortly add to its 517 California branches 
by taking over 26 local banks. Simul- 
taneously, the big West Coast bank will 
float a common-stock issue . . . Look for 
the Agriculture Department to slap crim- 
inal charges on farmers who are planting 
surplus potatoes sold to them for live- 
stock feed at the “giveaway” price of a 
cent a hundredweight . . . Sen. Ed John- 
son’s Commerce Committee will release 
a report showing that airports in seven 
of every ten small cities fail to pay their 
way. Idea is to discourage congressmen 
from beefing about air-mail subsidies. 


Aviation Notes 

The Army hopes that high flying 
bombers like the Air Force’s B-36 will be 
easy meat for its new super-skysweepers 
—120-millimeter radar-controlled guns 
which automatically find the target, aim, 
and fire. They should hit planes 72,000 
feet up, some 5 miles above the B-36’s 
ceiling .. . The Navy figures 80% of its 
14,000 planes will be useless except for 
training by 1955. All Navy fighters will 
be jets within two years . . . The Army is 
trying to design a lightweight tank that 
could be delivered by parachute; the AF 
already has a tank-carrying cargo plane. 
Dropping jeeps by parachute now is a 
recognized part of airborne warfare. 


Air Force Mathematics 

The Air Force is now using electric 
“brains” to figure out budget estimates. 
Cost problems are reduced to mathemati- 
cal terms and fed into electric computing 
machines that grind out short-cut an- 
swers. The airmen have thus discovered 
it costs $1,024.17 to fly a B-36 for an 
hour, $233.32 an hour for a B-29, $97.71 
for a C-54, and $120.18 for a F-80 jet 
fighter. By using the system, the generals 


can tell quickly how much money they'd 
need for a 48-group force, 58 groups, or 
70—or what new costs would arise in 
changing the composition of a group 
of planes. 
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Movie Notes 

A third world war is the subject of 
hush-hush films now scheduled at nearly 
every studio. Each outfit denies any such 
plans and will maintain complete se- 
crecy until their release ... Warners 
hasn't found an actor vet to star in “The 
Will Rogers Story,” for which the studio 
paid $100,000. After careful testing, it 
was decided that Will Rogers Jr. wasn't, 
for screen purposes, a chip off the old 
block ... In the third Al Jolson picture, 
Al himself will appear—but, in a touch of 


Hollywood whimsy, as someone else.’ 


Larry Parks again will play Jolson ... 
Clark Gable will bow as an independent 
producer with “Lone Star,” which also 
will be his first Western starrer in nine- 
teen years ... Producer Harold Hecht is 
set to film Norman Mailer’s “The Naked 
and the Dead” in the fall. 


Radio and TV Lines 

CBS will quit the National Association 
of Broadcasters’ top trade group. NAB 
paid too little attention to television and 
its voting setup permitted individual 
radio stations to dominate ... NBC’s 
costly two-and-a-half-hour Saturday- 
night television review will go off next 
month. It was well received but landed 
only three sponsors when fourteen were 
needed to make a profit. If revived in the 
fall, it will be cut in half, priced to fit a 
single sponsor ... Major networks may 
buy more legitimate theaters in New 
York for TV use. Lack of staging space 
now is holding up video in the East rat 
CBS is preparing a new radio comedy 
series for Don Ameche. Titled Count 
Your Blessings, it will start this summer. 


Miscellany 

The Army has lost a famous skeleton in 
its closet. It was given to West Point 
some 50 years ago by the widow of car- 
toonist Thomas Nast, who had used it as 
a model for some military drawings. The 
Point was about to give the skeleton to a 
New York high school when suddenly 
and unaccountably it vanished ... French 
fashion experts, after studying the latest 
showings, agree that women’s skirts have 
gone up three inches since last spring ... 
“Rose Tattoo,” a new play by Tennessee. 
Williams (“A Streetcar Named Desire”), 
is going into rehearsal soon. It’s about an 
American soldier who returns to Italy to 
see his wartime girl ... A collection of 
48 song hits written over the years by 
Richard Rodgers and the late Lorenz 
Hart will be published next fall. Rodgers 
has contributed a text explaining the 
background of each song. 
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What! Could management 








_ be guilty of a slowdown? 


OME FACTORIES put in new machines which 
misguided workmen then refuse to operate at 
full capacity. (Fortunately not many, but some.) 
Result is that costs stay high, and so prices stay 
high. And you can’t pay increased wages out of 
production that doesn’t happen; you can’t reduce 
prices with higher costs. 


BUT—the same thing happens when old, out-of- 
date machines are in a plant. The increased pro- 
duction, that modern machines could create, doesn’t 
happen. And with obsolete machines, costs and 
therefore prices stay high. 


If management supplies the modern machines, 
and if workers use them to full efficiency, more 





wealth is produced so more wages can be paid, and 
prices can still be reduced which means broader 
markets and greater job and profit stability. 


Then everybody benefits—workers with more 
wages, more jobs; investors with more dividends; 
the public with lower prices. Machines produce 
more than automobiles and refrigerators and clothes 
—they also produce a standard of living. All history 
proves that the more modern they are and the 
better they’re used, the better the standard of 
living of the men and women of America. 
Workers have the responsibility for using new 
machines to fullest efficiency; but management has 
the responsibility for supplying them. 


%/ WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
Machine Tools 
Textile 
Machinery 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTE®, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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PA major fight looms on defense appropriations. A strong 
attempt will be made to up the President’s budget at least 
several hundred millions. 


Eisenhower's testimony impressed Congress, particularly 
with respect to the need for keeping U. S. air power at the 
peak of modernization. His recommendations regarding Alaska 
and antisubmarine warfare may not prove so effective: Much 
of what Eisenhower advocated in these fields is already 
provided for in Defense Department planning. 


Defense Secretary Johnson may retreat somewhat from his 
rigid position on economy and support additional funds for 
aircraft procurement. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff report to 
him is couched in the same terms they use privately, he will 
be told that more money is needed. 

Advocates of higher defense spending will point out that 
loss of the U. S. monopoly of the atom bomb, and 
perhaps vital H-bomb secrets, has occurred since the general 
outline of the President’s defense budget was drawn. 


Much depends on what congressmen hear at home during the 
Easter recess. Most members were still in an economy mood 
when they left the capital, but the leadership in both parties 
wouldn’t guess at the final outcome on military appropriations. 


The ECA front of the cold war is also still threatened 
by the economy drive. Although Administration officials are 
relatively pleased that only $250,000,000 was cut from ECA’s 
authorization bill, they fear actual appropriations may fall 
below the $2,700,000,000 authorized. 


>The military’s interest in Spanish bases is being checkreined 
by the State Department. Apart from difficulties presented 
by French and British opposition to such a move, diplomatic 
officials believe negotiations for bases would have to involve 
formal admission of Spain to the Atlantic Pact. 


Franco has not made even the minimum moves that might 
gain him a place in the Atlantic community. At the very 
least, Spain would have to (1) liberalize state control of 
industry; (2) end the system of multiple-exchange rates that 
penalizes U. S. importers from Spain. 


British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin has expressed willing- 
ness to discuss the Spanish situation informally during the 
London conference this May, but the State Department 
favors leaving the matter in abeyance for the time being. 


Expansion of imports to help close the dollar gap will remain 
a cornerstone of foreign economic policy. Officials expect a 
swelling chorus of industry protests, particularly over this 
week’s long list of tariffs on which the U. S. is prepared to 
negotiate reductions at the September Torquay conference 
on reciprocal trade. 


Industries affected will get a chance to protest at hearings to 
be conducted next month by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Reciprocity Information. But officials can’t see an 
alternative to lowering trade barriers, and some U.S. conces- 
sions at the British meeting appear inevitable. 
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Congress is under pressure from industry and labor groups 
who believe they are being hurt by mounting imports. A 
House Labor subcommittee plans hearings soon to determine 
if high unemployment is traceable, in part, to the import 
situation. 


Plans to streamline customs procedures may go awry because 
of the furor over imports. The Budget Bureau is putting the 
finishing touches to a bill that would clear red -tape that 
now hampers foreigners selling in the U. S. The project, a 
result of last year’s tripartite dollar talks, will have to sur- 
mount anti-import sentiment in Congress. 


>Truman’s small-business program will go to Congress shortly 
after the Easter recess. Final details are being ironed out and 
a special Presidential message drafted. 


The Commerce Department has won its battle for admin- 
istrative control of the program. It—not the RFC—will handle 
a loan-guarantee scheme providing small business the same 
sort of assistance the homebuilding industry gets from FHA. 


A $20,000 limit will probably be placed on individual loans. 
But the Commerce Department would also encourage use of 
its business-aid services, offering free consultation and infor- 
mation to firms that need help. 


>Truman’s plea for Brannan-plan action will be ignored. Even 
the President’s Congressional leaders are cool to the idea of 
revising basic farm legislation. 


The Anderson bill passed last year will stand. Its provision 
for a sliding scale of supports on basic commodities becomes 
effective next year, but efforts to extend full 90% of parity 
support for another year aren’t expected to get anywhere. 


Some minor agricultural legislation may pass this year. Among 
bills likely to be considered are: 


1—A new cotton-acreage bill to replace the temporary one 
recently signed by Truman. 


2—New quota laws for peanuts and wheat. Peanut acreage 
would be unchanged, but quotas altered to favor edible types. 
An attempt will be made to set wheat acreage at 800,000 
acres more than the prewar level, which would be a net 
decrease from last year. 


3—Strict marketing quotas for potatoes will be sought. Unless 
Congress acts there will be no supports for potatoes in 1951. 


PReal labor unity is as: distant as ever. CIO President 
Murray’s call for “effective unity of action” is a campaign-year 
move to promote political cooperation among all unions. 


Virtually insoluble leadership rivalries and jurisdictional 
wars continue to block any closing of the organic breach that 
dates from 1936. If Murray had real hopes for his program 
he would have attempted secret negotiations. 


Murray’s statement is significant as a measure of labor de- 
termination to be effective in this year’s elections. Despite 
the fact that the criteria employed by various unions in 
assessing candidates differ greatly, a maximum effort to 
achieve political unity will be made. Joint labor political-action 
committees are already functioning in many areas. 
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Make it of the material 
that everyone knows well... 





Make it of ALLEGHENY METAL 


“The Time-Tested Stainless Steel’’ 


wiiatie Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 
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: AL’ Pittsburgh, Pa... . Offices in Principal Cities | 
> Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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Sometime when you're at Statler—where you really 
are a guest—enjoying rooms and meals and baths and 
service at its best, why don’t you take a “Statler Tour” 
—a trip through our hotel, and learn the hidden reasons 
why the Statler’s so darn swell! 





2 You'll see a place where furniture is kept in good repair, 

@ so you can have the comfort of a well-upholstered 
chair. And mattress-makers keep the famous Statler 
beds like new, so weary Statlerites are sure to sleep the 
whole night through. 
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To keep the Statler running smooth, the way it has for 
years, takes many kinds of workers, and they all de- 
serve vour cheers. For some make sure there’s heat and 
light, and some are on the spot to guarantee that water 
for your bath is always hot. 
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And here are other Statlerites you'll find it pleasant 
4, meeting—the “kitchen crew” whose skillful touch 
brings you such tasty eating. They’re masters of the 
cooking art, who keep one thought in mind: That 
Statler food must be as good as any you can find. 









































To guarantee you'll feel at home . . . and we'll stay on 
the beam . . . takes good and faithful effort by each 
member of our team. For Statler’s friendly service isn’t 
any magic trick—the folks who work at Statler are the 


ones who make it click! 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON - BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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Gang Bullets Echo in the White House 


Five years ago this week Harry S. 
Truman took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent of the United States and prayed to 
God for guidance. He was awed by the 
tasks that lay ahead of him and frankly 
confessed to friends that his equipment 
was less than adequate. In the realm of 
foreign affairs his knowledge was particu- 
larly limited: He didn’t even know what 
his predecessor had agreed to at the 
Teheran and Yalta conferences. 

Today President Truman approaches 
the same tasks, most of them still un- 
finished, with the air of a supremely con- 
fident world statesman. He talks of laying 
the foundations for a peace that will sur- 
vive several generations by using the 
power of the United States to tear down 
barriers to world trade, to bring fertility 
to the barren places of the earth, and to 
halt the imperialistic spread of Russian 
Communism. He dares speak of world 
peace and prosperity as monuments his 
Administration will leave behind it when, 
at some time still unspecified, it passes 
from the scene. 

Borrowing the words from former Sec- 

















retary of State Cordell Hull, Truman pre- 
dicts a “golden era” of world prosperity 
and peace. On vacation in Florida he 
talked to friends of his dream and issued 
several orders designed to bring it closer 
to reality. 

To win some measure of bipartisan 
support, he directed Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson to take John Foster Dulles, 
Republican foreign relations expert, into 
the State Department as an adviser on 
foreign policy. To help Western Europe 
achieve a greater degree of self-suffi- 
ciency, he approved ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman’s decision to establish a 
new division within the ECA to promote 
sale of foreign products in the United 
States. The President knew this would 
sharpen the traditional Republican-Dem- 
ocratic conflict over tariffs but was ready 
to make a major issue of it in the Con- 
gressional campaign now starting. 

Storm Warning: While his head 
might be in the global clouds, Truman’s 
feet were carrying him into another 
rough-and-tumble campaign on this and 
other issues. He was prepared to defend 
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down the line his program of foreign 
spending and domestic measures called 
“socialistic” by his Republican critics. 
That he had not lost his capacity for 
roughhouse was displayed by his han- 
dling of Republican Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s attack on the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Truman had grown and learned 
in five years of exposure to the problems 
of a chaotic postwar world.. But he 
couldn’t forget his ward-level political 
training even if he might have wanted to. 
Last week there were gunshots in Truman 
Road, Kansas City, to remind him of his 
background. 


CRIME: 


In Truman’s Back Yard 


Early last Thursday morning, a Kansas 
City taxi driver named Walter A. Gambill 
parked his Terminal cab on Truman Road 
near the headquarters of the First Dis- 
trict Democratic Club and started down 
the street. 

Passing the clubhouse, Gambill heard 
water gurgling. It sounded as if someone 
had left a faucet open. He called the 
cops and they broke open the clubhouse 
door. The resulting explosion rocked 
Kansas City and was heard all the way 
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In a Democratic clubhouse gangland guns killed Gargotta and Binaggio and created a campaign issue 
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Binaggio and wife: He was the go-getting type, but he got only so far 


to Key West, Fla., where Harry S. 
Truman was vacationing. 

A few feet from the door lay the body 
of Charley Gargotta, a north side gun- 
man. His skull had been smashed by a 
blast from an automatic. Near him, 
sprawled in a swivel chair, lay the body of 
his boss, Charley Binaggio. He, too, had 
been shot in the head. Water dripped 
from the ceiling, mixing with the blood 
that puddled the floor. It came from 
an overflowing toilet in the Como Hotel 
above the clubhouse. 

Overlooking the grisly scene was an 
enlarged portrait of Harry S. Truman, 
36 inches by 60. 

That portrait was .a ;+symbol. For 
Charley Binaggio had been more than 
merely a mobster. He had been one of 
the most important figures in the Demo- 
cratic Party in Missouri. And President 
Truman's own political career had started 
in the same murky ward politics of Kansas 
City where Binaggio now lay dead. The 
President, in fact, was still active in the 
Democratic organization in Kansas City. 
He had been supporting Jim Pendergast 
in a fight with Binaggio for control. Only 
a few weeks before, he had endorsed 
the Pendergast candidate for the Sena- 
torial nomination, Emery Allison, in pref- 
erence to Binaggio’s choice, Thomas C. 
Hennings Jr. 

Thus the murder of Binaggio was cer- 
tain to become a campaign issue this 
year, for it dramatized once again the 
alliance between the underworld and 
many of the big-city Democratic ma- 
chines that piled up the votes for Mr. 
Truman’s Fair Deal. 

Binaggio had never been a friend of 
Mr. Truman’s, but the worst disservice 
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he ever did the President was getting 
himself killed and thereby again throw- 
ing the spotlight on some of the Demo- 
cratic party’s less savory aspects. 

Go-Getter: Unlike Jim Pendergast, 
a shy, lethargic man with heavy-lidded 
eyes and the personality of a damp rag, 
Charley Binaggio had every qualification 
for success in the dim semiworld of 
Kansas City politics. He was smart, ambi- 
tious, dynamic, a 41-year-old, 5-foot-9 
gamecock. 

Despite a battered nose and a vocabu- 
lary so limited that he could barely ex- 
press himself at times, he looked and 
acted like a successful businessman— 
which he was. His business was gam- 
bling. That naturally involved politics, for 
no gambler can operate without crooked 
friends at city hall and in police head- 
quarters. It also involved such assorted 
peccadilloes as murder. 

Charley Binaggio had a genius for 
organization and an inexhaustible supply 
of energy and _ self-confidence. Jim 
Pendergast might moon the days away, 
sitting morosely in his office working on 
a bottle of bourbon, but Binaggio never 
stopped going, never stopped making 
deals, never stopped improving and ex- 
panding his political and racketeering 
machine. It was a machine that con- 
tained some of the most notorious mur- 
derers, bank robbers, arsonists, thieves, 
and hoodlums ever collected in one 
place; and it was, moreover, the Kansas 
City branch of the Chicago Capone crime 
syndicate. 

In the struggle between Pendergast 
and Binaggio for control of the Demo- 
cratic organization in Kansas City, there- 
fore, Binaggio should have won quickly 


and easily. He ripped through Kansas 
City’s river wards like a blazing Sherman 
tank and all but wrecked the Pendergast 
machine. Yet, long before the cops found 
him dead, he already had started beat- 
ing a retreat. His criminal associates had 
even begun to consider him a political 
embarrassment. 

It was probably a couple of these 
associates who had pumped four bullets 
from a .32 automatic into Binaggio’s head 
and then four more into Gargotta’s, but 
the man responsible for most of Binaggio’s 
troubles—and who had thereby made his 
murder almost inevitable—was a man it. 
a loud shirt and flamboyant cap vaca- 
tioning in Key West, Fla., Harry Truman. 

Read Block: For, in spite of surface 
appearances, the cards had been stacked 
against Charley Binaggio from the first. 
Jim Pendergast was the nephew cf the 
late Tom Pendergast and Tom Pender- 
gast had been Mr. Truman’s friend and 
political sponsor. He had also been a 
crook who ended his political career in 
a Federal penitentiary, but that was un- 
important. Mr. Truman was the kind 
never to forget a friend—or a friend’s 
nephew. He was a member of Jim 
Pendergast’s Democratic club at 1908 
Main Street and paid his dues faithfully. 

This was the crucial fact that Binaggio 
overlooked when he set out to make him- 
self boss of the Democratic organization 
in Kansas City and eventually in Missouri. 

In the early ’30s Binaggio became 
known around Kansas City as a stick man 
in various of the gambling joints, which 
then were running wide open under Tom 
Pendergast’s benevolent regime, and as a 
minor worker in Old Tom’s political vine- 
yards. Until 1934, when Johnny Lazia, 
king of a fabulous prostitution and dope 
empire, was machine-gunned to death, 
even people presumably in the know 
thought he was nothing but a “punk.” 

They learned better at Lazia’s funeral. 
Binaggio was one of the pallbearers who 
carried the gangsters $5,000, 1,400- 
pound, silver-lined coffin to his grave. All 
the other pallbearers were known “big 
shots.” It was obvious that Binaggio must 
be one, too. 

Within a few months Binaggio had 
taken over a good deal of Lazia’s busi- 
ness interests, as well as control of half a 
ward on the north side. Then he started 
expanding. The public explosion against 
graft and corruption that sent Tom 
Pendergast to jail also smashed up the 
Democratic organization, and - nephew 
Jim was characteristically inept in putting 
the pieces together again. Binaggio knew 
he could do a lot better and he privately 
sold several Democratic leaders on the 
idea. 

Challenge: By 1946 Binaggio felt 
powerful enough to challenge Pender- 
gast in the primary. He made deep in- 
roads, but a nosy reporter for The Kansas 
City Star insisted on investigating the 
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balloting. He turned over his findings to 
a grand jury, which indicted several 
Binaggio associates, though not Binaggio 
himself. The charge: vote-fraud conspir- 
acy. 

Binaggio was merely annoyed. Early 
one morning burglars broke into the 
modern ‘county courthouse and stole the 
fraudulent ballots which were being held 
as evidence. Binaggio’s friends were 
quickly acquitted. 

One Democratic leader after another 
deserted Pendergast to get on what 
seemed like the winning side, among 
them State Sen. Edward (Jellyroll) 
Hogan, a onetime mobster who had be- 
come powerful in labor circles. 

Meanwhile, Binaggio began to broaden 
his business interests. He became a silent 
partner in an insurance agency, a partner 
with the Capone mobster Tony Gizzo in 
the Duke Sales Co., which distributes 
Canadian Ace beer, a partner with the 
Capone syndicate itself in the Harmony 
News Service, Kansas City outlet for the 
syndicate’s nationwide racing wire. 

In the 1948 primary, Binaggio under- 
took to knock out Pendergast perma- 
nently. He also decided to support 
Forrest Smith for the Democratic nom- 
ination for governor and went to his 
gangster friends for campaign funds, 
promising that if Smith was elected he 
would make Kansas City a wide-open 
town again in gratitude. Precisely how 
much they gave him is not known: The 
estimates run from $100,000 to $200,000. 

At the same time Jellyroll Hogan was 
out collecting money from labor unions. 
One St. Louis local assessed members 
two days’ pay and raised $70,000. 

Sweep: The primary was no contest. 
Pendergast sat and twiddled his thumbs. 
Binaggio’s workers swarmed over Kansas 
City. His candidates swept in. Smith was 
nominated (and later elected). It looked 
as if Binaggio had become czar of the 
Democratic organization. Even President 
Truman’s boyhood friend, the late Mayor 
Roger Sermon of Independence, felt 
forced to swing over to him. Actually, 
Binaggio’s troubles had just begun. 

He first learned what he was up 
against when he went to Washington 
to attend Mr. Truman’s inauguration. 
Visiting the White House to call on the 
President, he was tossed like a beanbag 
from one minor secretary to another. 
Finally, in despair, he went to see Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman William M. 
Boyle, a former Kansas City policeman. 
Bill Boyle is reported to have told him to 
run along back to Kansas City and make 
his peace with Pendergast. 

The news of the President’s refusal to 
see Binaggio reached Kansas City long 
before Binaggio did, and his prestige in 
the Democratic organization took a 
sudden slump. Binaggio attempted to 
recoup by supporting a testimonial dinner 
for Boyle. Even though a Binaggio man 
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was chairman, however, five tickets were 
allotted to Pendergast men to every one 
the Binaggio crowd received. 

By a peculiar coincidence also the 
dinner was scheduled for the day of 
Pendergast’s 53rd birthday. Right after 
the dinner Boyle went to a party for 
Pendergast at which he made the official 
presentation of a birthday present. u 
television set tied in green ribbon and 
decorated with a rampant goat, the sym- 
bol of the Pendergast organization. 

No Democratic politician in Missouri 
could escape the significance. 

Temporarily Binaggio seemed to make 
headway with Governor Smith. Two of 
his men were appointed members of the 
Kansas City Police Board. Two more 
were put on the Kansas City Election 
Board. But again Binaggio’s luck 
changed. Just as the city started opening 
up again, a gambler named Wolf C. 
Rimann who had defied the Binaggio 
combine was killed in broad daylight on 
a downtown street. There was a nation- 
wide scandal. In the glare of the pub- 
licity, the Kansas City police were forced 
to clamp down. The gamblers who had 
put up the money for the primary found 
themselves being harassed. 

Inquiry: Then came the worst blow 
of all. With President Truman waving 
them on, the Federal men moved in. A 
Federal grand jury convened in Kansas 
City to inv2sigate not only Binaggio’s own 
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activities but also those of his associates in 
New York, Miami, New Orleans, Detroit, 
Chicago, and points west. Binaggio’s 
mobster friends squirmed. True, the real 
heat was on Binaggio alone, but they 
might get burned, too. 

The Binaggio organization started 

‘coming apart at the seams. 

' According to The St. Louis Star-Times, 
Binaggio was told as far back as last 
January at a meeting of underworld 
bosses that unless he redeemed his 
pledge to open up Kansas City he would 


| be killed. Binaggio began talking about 


retiring from racketeering and _ politics. 
He informed his family that he would 
soon take them on a long vacation trip. 

Why he was killed probably wi!l never 
be known. It might have been for his 
failure to make good on his promises. It 
might have been to bring the grand-jury 
investigation to a quick end—and with it 
the Federal government's investigation 
of the underworld. It might have been 
because gangsters are rarely permitted 
to retire—alive. They might talk. 


CONGRESS: 


The Defense Fund Fight 


Rep. Carl Vinson of Georgia rules the 
House Armed _ Services Committee. 
Sharp-voiced and sharp-tongued, he also 
rules the Congressional roost on defense 





Reception Committee: When Sir Basil Brooke, Premier of North- 
ern Ireland, arrived at New York’s Idlewild Airport with Lady 
Brooke, he was met by 200 “loyal Irishmen” who jeered he was “the 
British Gestapo chief.” Unperturbed, the non-Eire Irishman pro- 
ceeded to Washington for a “delightful” chat with Secretary Acheson. 
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Vinson: More money, more planes 


questions. But in his fight to increase 
the size and effectiveness of the United 
States Air Force his battle has been a 
losing one. Though he was able to push 
through an increased appropriation ear- 
marked for that purpose in 1949, Presi- 
dent Truman put the funds in reserve. 

Last week, Vinson made another at- 
tempt. In an acrimonious, hour-long 
speech on the House floor, he argued for 
an amendment to the omnibus appropri- 
ation bill to provide an _ additional 
$583,289,221 for the Air Force and 
Naval Air Arm. 

Charging that Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson’s economies were “wither- 
ing our air force on the vine,” Vinson 
claimed that the new budget “has cut 

into sinew and muscle of the 
armed services ... The issue is clear-cut. 
It is whether the Congress will say what 
kind of defense the nation will have, or 
whether the creature of the Congress, 
the Secretary of Defense, will tell us 
what kind of defense he will let the 
Congress have.” To block Johnson, 
Vinson urged passage of a bill limiting 
the authority of the Defense Secretary to 
withhold appropriated funds. 

From the GOP Side: Backing Vin- 
son, Republican Rep. Jack Anderson sur- 
prised his colleagues by an even more 
determined assault on Johnson. “The 
Secretary has an insatiable ambition ... 
an unbridled eagerness for publicity ... a 
dictatorial bent that will brook ... no 
opposition ... and no little disdain for 
honesty.” Reciting Johnson’s record, he 
noted the attempt to kill marine aviation, 
the cut-back of funds, the “perfidious” 
firing of Admiral Denfeld, and the “beat- 
hell-out-of-Joe-Stalin speech” at a time 
when the nation “has suffered a terrible 
defeat in China.” 

Faced by this mounting bipartisan 
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drive against his economies, Johnson an- 
nounced that he had ordered the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to reexamine the military 
budget in the light of demands by mem- 
bers of Congress and by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for more funds for aircraft 
procurement. If the study showed a 
shortage of funds, Johnson told a press 
conference, he would ask President 
Truman and the Budget Bureau to rec- 
ommend a larger appropriation. 


Significance-- 


The fight over defense appropriations 
and the President’s insistence on keeping 
down the size of the Air Force under- 
score a growing reluctance on the part of 
Congress to accept uncritically Mr. 
Truman’s legislative program. 

Of the 31 bills enacted by the second 
session of the 8lst Congress, only three 
represent major legislation on the Presi- 
dent’s list: repeal of Federal taxes on 
oleomargarine, aid to Korea, and the 
liberalized Displaced Persons Act (still 
in conference). Each of these was passed 
only after sharp debate and vigorous Ad- 
ministration pressure. 

The President’s demand for increased 
taxation, politically important civil-rights 
legislation, Federal aid to education, and 
the Brannan plan, met stubborn resist- 
ance. 

That Mr. Truman will attempt to uti- 
lize these setbacks as campaign fodder in 
the 1950 elections is certain. He will peg 
the stubbornness of Congress to an 
appeal for a thumping Fair Deal majority 
in both houses. 


Lattimore’s Inning 


Democratic Sen. Millard E. Tydings 
was like a small boy with a big secret. 
He just couldn’t wait until the whole 
world knew about it, especially Republi- 
can Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. And yet 
he couldn’t reveal it himself, for it dealt 
with a strictly off-the-record meeting. 

In the strictest confidence, Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath, Assistant 
Attorney General Peyton Ford, and FBI 
Director J]. Edgar Hoover had shown 
Tydings and three members of his sub- 
committee, investigating McCarthy's 
charge that Owen Lattimore was the 
“top Soviet agent” in the United States, 
a twelve-page analysis of the FBI file on 
the accused Far Eastern expert. 

Tydings kept hinting. He told news- 
men they were “overlooking the biggest 
story of the week.” They couldn't figure 
out what he was talking about. He gave 
them another hint. It was the statement 
made on the Senate floor by Massachu- 
setts Republican Henry Cabot Lodge, a 
member of the subcommittee, he said. 
And then he recited the pertinent sen- 
tence by heart: 

“All we can learn so far shows clearly 
that none of the current charges have 


been proven, and that everything that 
we know about J. Edgar Hoover and 
others specifically charged with insuring 
loyalty is such as to inspire confidence.” 

The newsmen, who knew only vaguely 
about the off-the-record meeting, failed 
to catch the full significance. 

By Thursday, Tydings no longer could 
contain himself On that day Lattimore 
appeared at a hearing of the sub- 
committee to answer McCarthy. A short 
lean man with a broad, wrinkled brow, 
thinning sai.dy hair, and a sandy mus- 
tache, he spoke for an hour and fifteen 
minutes in a British accent acquired dur- 
ing his youth in England. He denied 
categorically—and dramatically—that he 
was the “top Soviet agent” in the United 
States, a Soviet agent, a Communist, or a 
pro-Communist. He denied that his opin- 
ions on the Far East paralleled the 
Russian line. He insisted that his sole 
consideration had always been the 
national interest and that if his advice 
had been followed Communism would 
not now be advancing in the Far East. 

When he was finished and the Repub- 
lican members of the subcommittee had 
cross-examined him, Tydings told 
Lattimore triumphantly about the off- 
the-record meeting between the sub- 
committee and the Justice Department: 
“At the conclusion of the reading [of the 
analysis],” Tydings said, “it was the uni- 
versal opinion of the committee members 
and all others in the room that there was 
nothing in the file which shawed you 
were a Communist or ever had been, or 
connected with any espionage activities. 
The FBI file puts you completely, up to 
this moment, in the clear.” 

Rebuttal: This appeared to pull the 
rug out from under McCarthy, but the 
Wisconsin Republican, told about it, 
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Lattimore: The performance was good 
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snapped back: “If Tydings said that, then 
he is not telling the truth. Period.” 
Tydings replied: “Ill let my reputation 
for accuracy stand. McCarthy’s is a com- 
pletely self-serving statement. It is signifi- 
cant that no member of the committee 
contradicted it when I made it in the 
presence of the committee.” 

The next day, Republican Sen. Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, a subcommittee 
member who had not been present 
at the off-the-record meeting, went 
over the Lattimore file himself. He 
announced: “I completely disagree 
with Senator Tydings’s statement.” 
He emphasized that he still hadn’t 
made up his mind about Lattimore, 
but he thought further investiga- 
tion was indicated. 

Despite Hickenlooper, the out- 
look was dark for McCarthy, but 
he was still plunging: ahead. He 
spent the week erid in Baltimore 
and New Yotk, talking with his 
witnesses to see whether they would 
testify before the subcommittee. 
He had never been one to sell his 
luck short. 


DELUSIONS: 


Flying Saucers Again 


Ever since the afternoon of June 
24, 1947, when a_ businessman 
named Kenneth Arnold spotted 
nine shining objects scooting over 
Mount Rainier at “1,200 miles an 
hour” “flying saucers” accounts 
burbled and burst in the press. Two 
airline pilots spotted a “wingless 
aircraft, 100 feet long, cigar-shaped, 
which gave off a . . . dark-blue glow... 
The exhaust was a red-orange flame.” 

A Berkeley Springs, W. Va., doctor 
saw an object “about 50 to 150 feet in 
diameter . . . in three concentric circular 
portions.” The inner circle was rotating 
very slowly. A Los Angeles salesman 
returned from Mexico with an account 
of a flying saucer which had crashed 
there. In it, he claimed, was the lifeless 
body of a man from Mars, huge-headed 
but a mere 23 inches in height. 

A woman in Oregon excitedly reported 
that she had seen a whole squadron of 
disks maneuvering in the sky. They had 
spelled out the word “Pepsi,” which the 
woman suggested was a foreign code 
word. In Venezuela, two pilots were 
frightened by a huge “aerodynamic” fly- 
ing turtle. A Navy guided-missiles expert 
expressed the view that the saucers 
were interplanetary vehicles, probably 
from Mars, “operated by animate, intel- 
ligent beings.” Three airmen died chas- 
ing disks. 

So persistent were the rumors that the 
United States Air Forces set up a top- 
secret “Project Saucer” to investigate. 
After carefully studying 375 eye witness 
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reports the Air Force announced that it 
was a combination of mass _ hysteria, 
hoaxes, and “misinterpretation of various 
conventional objects” such as_ birds, 
cosmic-ray balloons, comets, and shooting 
stars. Radar-target balloons, it was noted, 
were equipped with blinking lights and 
gleaming equipment. 

But the Air Force’s debunking job had 
no effect. People continued to see objects 
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Carl Spaatz, retired Air Force chief, 
said: “If the American people are ca- 
pable of getting so excited over some- 
thing that doesn’t exist, God help us if 
anyone ever plasters us with a real atomic 
bomb.” 

Four days later, a New York designer 
created a “flying saucer” hat for singer 
Marguerite Piazza and three Kentucky 
farmers announced that they had seen 
three flying objects, about the size 
of “30-foot oil drums,” moving in 
formation and leaving a smoke trail 


behind. 


TRIALS: 


’Arry the Commy 


Harry Bridges was guilty. After 
81 days of bitter wrangling in a 
San Francisco Federal Court and 
31 weary hours of jury delibera- 
tion, the pugnacious International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union chief had been con- 
victed of perjury and of conspir- 
ing to evade and defeat the na- 
tion’s naturalization laws by deny- 
ing his affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party. Convicted with 
Bridges in the three-count indict- 
ment were two of his ILWU asso- 
ciates, J. R. Robertson and Henry 
Schmidt, who were part of the 
conspiracy. 

As Edward A. Mitchell, clerk of 


court, read the words which would 


Roane send the three defendants to jail, 


Flying disks inspired silly hats 


resembling an “ice-cream cone topped 
with red,” or “a tremendous teardrop, at 
times almost fluid.” Last week, the saucers 
were soaring again, unexpectedly pow- 
ered by the radio commentator Henry J. 
Taylor and the magazine United States 
News and World Report. Both flatly 
stated that the saucers did exist, that they 
were wingless craft, and that they were 
a secret weapon. 

Taylor, in detailed broadcasts, hailed 
the contraptions as “secret” but “wonder- 
ful news.” What people were seeing, he 
said, were two separate secret weapons. 
There was the “roughly circular” Flying 
Phantom plane with a “series of jet 
engine louvres” on its body. And there 
were the saucers, disks of various sizes: 
which “disappear in the air after a given 
time.” They are marked “Secret” and 
“Nonexplosive.” U.S. News pegged its 
story on a turtle-shaped all-wing plane, 
built by Chance-Vought in 1942 and re- 
jected. Immediately, the Navy and the 
Air Force denied the stories flatly. Presi- 
dent Truman sent word through his press 
secretary Charles G. Ross that he knew 
nothing about the saucers. If an experi- 
mental project was in the works, certainly 
the President would know. And Gen. 


Bridges turned pale for a moment. 

Then he flushed, a sardonic smile 
fixed on his face. Schmidt grinned, turn- 
ing to his daughter Louisa, who had be- 
gun to weep. Robertson glowered. 

“You have finally found the golden 
truth shimmering in the fiery crucible of 
this trial,” said Judge George B. 
Harris as he thanked the jury for its serv- 
ice to the court. When the judge had 
stepped down and the jurors had left the 
room, there was a rush of sympathizers 
to the defense table. It was Mrs. Harry 
Bridges, who gave her husband a big 
hug. “We'll win yet, higher up,” she said. 
The long-faced labor leader spoke bitter- 
ly. It was a “frame-up,” he said. “The 
government’s agents were just too good 
at intimidating and bribing witnesses,” he 
added. “The fight isn’t lost yet; I’ve got a 
kick or two left in me.” 

Gloom: Vincent Hallinan, the irre- 
pressible defense chief who had earned 
a six-month contempt-of-court sentence 
for his conduct during the trial, insisted 
bitterly that from now on the government 
could imprison anybody in a case involv- 
ing Communism. Schmidt said: “If 
Franklin D. Roosevelt were still alive, 
we wouldn’t be here.” Only Robertson 
ducked behind the “no comment” screen. 

But anger and determination would 
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Newsome had a warning for Eloy’s badmen: “Get out—or go out feet first” 


not be enough to save Harry Bridges. 
Unless higher courts reversed the con- 
viction, he would be in serious trouble— 
the most serious in all the years since he 
had become the undisputed labor boss of 
the Pacific waterfronts. This week, 
Bridges was sentenced to five years in 
prison by Judge Harris (his co-defend- 
ants, Robertson and Schmidt, received 
two years apiece). 

Pending against the Australian-born 
longshore chief was a civil suit for denat- 
uralization on the ground that he had 
obtained his citizenship by fraud. And as 
an alien convicted of a felony Bridges 
would become automatically deportable 
if Australia would accept him—and Aus- 
tralia wasn’t eager. It would take more 
than a kick or two to beat this rap. 


AMERICANA: 


Arizona Tough Town 


In the cotton-picking season, Eloy be- 
comes a roaring boomtown. Its quiet 
5,000 population swollen to 20,000, the 
out-of-the-way Arizona town becomes the 
backdrop for gun battles, mysterious mur- 
ders, robberies, and drunken brawls. 
Dope peddlers, fugitive criminals, and 
other assorted hard characters move in 
to relieve the migrant cotton pickers of 
their $18-a-day wages. 

At night the streets are crowded. Loud 
laughter rises above the plaintive wails 
of hillbilly bands in the packed saloons. 
And then the fights begin. Sometimes 
the guns go off after bitter arguments. 
Sometimes the shooting starts for no 
reason at all. 

But £loy doesn’t like being called “the 
Tombstone of modern America.” It 
doesn’t like the notoriety which comes 
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when a disgruntled migrant who finds no 
mail at the post office shoots up the 
place, killing the postmaster and, inci- 
dentally, catching a fata. bullet himself. 
Or when law-enforcement officers are 
ambushed. Or when Gov. Dan Garvey 
threatens to send in the National Guard 
in order to restore law and order. 

When Eloy was singled out as “the 
toughest town in the United States,” 
after chalking up a grisly record of seven- 
teen violent deaths in less than a year, 
its citizens decided to do something 
about it. Businessmen, bartenders, and 
even the barbers began to carry sidearms 
—just in case. A nine-man crew of armed 
sheriffs began screening out the roughest 
characters in the mob which pours in 
annually. 

And Chief Deputy Charles (Chuck) 
Newsome served notice on the itinerants 
that Eloy was no longer a wide-open 
town. “A lot of these people are all right,” 
he says, “but you have to speak their 
lingo. When they behave, leave ‘em 
alone. When they get out of line—let 
‘em know it in a way they'll understand.” 
Newsome’s attitude is embodied in Eloy’s 
warning to the badmen: “Get out and 
stay out—or go out feet first.” 


POLITICS: 


Words Fell on Alabama 


It wasn’t a campaign; it was an epi- 
demic. Just about everybody in Alabama 
apparently had been bitten by the po- 
litical bug. There were no less than 
fifteen candidates for the Democratic 
nomination for governor alone, and all of 
them were running a high fever. In each 
of three counties there were more than 
fifteen candidates for sheriff. 


“There’s so many folks running, so 
many jobs open, so many charges and 
countercharges that I’m getting down- 
right confused,” a young Birmingham 
white-collar worker said last week. He 
wasn't alone in his bewilderment. Over 
and over again political discussions 
ended with everyone agreeing that: 
“Maybe I'll just skip voting in the May 
2 primary and wait for the run-off, 
when there'll be less candidates and I 
can figure out what’s happening.” 

One of the reasons for the political 
mob scene was that, starting next year, 
the governor will receive a salary of 
$12,000 annually, double the present 
pay. Another was the election as gover- 
nor in 1946 of James E. (Kissing Jim) 
Folsom. A 6-foot 8-inch clown, Folsom 
had been opposed by every newspaper 
in the state except for two rural weeklies, 
by every political group, and by every 
civic organization. His victory prompted 
some who otherwise would never have 
thought of entering politics to decide: 
“If that man could do it, why can’t I?” 

The major issue is control of the State 
Democratic Executive Committee, which 
will be decided by the outcome of 
district-committeemen elections. In 1948 
Alabama went Dixiecrat. Harry S. 
Truman’s name didn’t even appear on 
the ballot. Now the Dixiecrats are out 
to gain complete control of the party for 
the next four years. 

Talk, Talk, Talk: All the other is- 
sues are largely irrelevant. Every candi- 
date for every job is firmly opposed to 
sin and in favor of clean government. It 
is just a question of who says it loudest 
and most entertainingly. 

Folsom, prohibited by the state con- 
stitution from running for reelection, has 
a hand-picked candidate, Phillip J. 
Hamm, a former state revenue commis- 
sioner, who travels around with a band 
called the “Hog Scrapers.” Hamm carries 
a miniature of a hog-scraping vat with 
him, using it in a platform pantomime of 
scraping taxes from “rich hogs.” His slo- 
gan is: “Fight on with Hamm,” and he 
calls himself the “People’s Candidate.” 

Gordon Persons, former OWI radio 
consultant, is campaigning by helicopter. 
His craft is equipped with a loudspeaker, 
which makes the Alabama countryside 
hideous with noise. Robert K. (Buster) 
Bell—“lawyer, farmer, educator, soldier” 
—travels in a big mobile locomotive and 
trailer. His campaign slogan fittingly is: 
“Ride the victory train.” He dashes about 
the state clanging the locomotive bell 
and blowing the piercing locomotive 
whistle. 

Eugene (Bull) Connor, the Dixiecrat 
standard bearer, is fighting the Civil 
War and the cold war at the same time. 
His chief campaign prop is a_ huge, 
double-barreled contraption, which looks 
something like an insect gun and which 
he calls “a communist exterminator.” 
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Elbert Boozer is campaigning with an 
8,000-pound model of the State Capitol, 
which he carries about on a trailer. The 
model is equipped with an office con- 
taining a desk, a telephone, and a public- 
address system. Boozer makes his politi- 
cal speeches from the steps of his mode] 
Capitol, then ducks into the office to 
show how he would operate as governor. 

Music, Music, Musie: Almost every 
candidate has a hillbilly band. The only 
two relatively quiet candidates are for- 
mer Gov. Chauncey Sparks and the Rev. 
W. R. Farnell Jr., a blind man known as 
the “telephone minister of Mobile,” be- 
causé he carries on his religious work 
over the phone. He is conducting his 
campaign by telephone, too. 

The most controversial candidate is 
Hugh Du Bose, a restaurant operator, 
who is promising more roads, old-age 
pensions, veterans’ pensions, and almost 
everything else he thinks of. Du Bose 





Boozer campaigned with props 


suggests paying for them by opening 
three state-supported race tracks, a pro- 
posal that has the ministers of Alabama 
praying loudly and publicly for his de- 
feat. 

The odds are that none of the fifteen 
candidates will receive the majority nec- 
essary for the nomination, which in Ala- 
bama is equivalent to election. A run-off 
will thus be necessary. Alabama bookies 
are betting that Sparks and Persons will 
be the candidates in the run-off. But 
nothing is certain. If Folsom could have 
been elected in 1946, then anything 
could happen. 
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Politics aiid Foreign Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE appointment of John Foster 

Dulles as a consultant to Secretary 
of State Acheson is the key move in 
the effort to revitalize a nonpartisan 
foreign-policy front. It is also a move 
which has immediate political effects 
on and within both major parties. 
These will be profound if the Dulles 


appointment, in conjunc- , 
tion with other steps previ- 
ously taken or pending, 


fulfills its promise not only 
of restoring a nonpartisan 
approach to foreign policy 
but of strengthening it and 
bringing our Asiatic policy 
within its scope. 

The appointment is a 
blow to the isolationist Re- 
publicans and to those who 
hoped either to ride Secretary 
Acheson out of office or to make 
alleged Communist infiltration of the 
Administration a dominant issue in the 
1950 and 1952 elections. If their 
political judgmeat is sound, then Mr. 
Dulles, Senator Vandenberg, and 
other Republican collaborators in this 
move have done grievous damage to 
the Republican Party and President 
Truman has successfully engineered 
another clever coup. 


ost Democrats in Congress 
M were embarrassed by Secretary 
Acheson’s comments on the Hiss case. 
And they were momentarily stunned 
by the McCarthy charges. It gradually 
became evident, however, that if the 
Republicans made an issue of the 
Administration’s supposed _ softness 
toward Communism, the Administra- 
tion’s best defense was its foreign- 
policy record as a whole. This is not 
only a stout defense but a potentially 
powerful counteroffensive. Many of 
the Republicans in the forefront of the 
onslaught on Acheson had refused to 
support effective measures for stem- 
ming Soviet-Communist expansion. 
Senators and Representatives whose 
votes have aligned them with the Com- 
munists in opposition to aid for Greece 
and Turkey, the Marshall plan, the 
Atlantic Pact, and the arming of our 
European allies, are hardly in a posi- 
tion to make much capital out of “soft- 
ness” toward Communism on the part 
of those who backed those measures. 
In broader terms, the President 





himself regards his foreign-policy re- 
cord as a whole as a political asset. He 
certainly would not shrink from a 
campaign in which it was made an 
interparty issue. Indeed, some of the 
shrewdest men in the Democratic 
Party regard the nonpartisan foreign- 
policy front as a handicap. From a 
strictly partisan viewpoint, 
they would prefer to see 
the Republican Party dom- 
inated by the foreign-policy 
views of Senator Wherry or 
Senator Taft. They believe 
that many independents and 
Republicans who voted for 
Willkie in 1940 and Dewey 
in 1944 and 1948 would 
vote Democratic if foreign 
policy became an_ inter- 
party issue. 

It would be reasonable to suppose 
that voters of that type—and many 
who supported Roosevelt and Truman 
—would react unfavorably to disrup- 
tion or obvious snubbing of the non- 
partisan front by the Administration. 
On this score the President would 
have been vulnerable if he had not 
taken Senator Vandenberg’s advice 
to restore Mr. Dulles to a central role 
in the formulation of foreign policy. 

Given all the factors, including his 
own temperament, it is doubtful, how- 
ever, if Mr. Truman would have ap- 
proved the Dulles appointment if he 
had not felt the heat generated by the 
attacks on his Secretary of State. 
McCarthy and his allies in the Repub- 
lican party must be credited with an 
indispensable “assist” in reconstructing 
the nonpartisan foreign-policy front. 





HAT has occurred is much more 

than a minor political maneuver. 
But it is not the work of men oblivious 
to all considerations below the lofty 
level of national interests. It contains 
important elements of high political 
strategy in the Democratic Party and 
in the wing of the Republican Party 
which favors a strong foreign policy. 
Both of these win immediate advan- 
tages. And both believe also that 
they are acting in the long range 
interest of their parties. Here one or 
the other may be wrong—and both 
will be wrong if the powerful and 
determined isolationist wing of the 
Republican party is right. 
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THE FAR EAST: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





The Sweep of Communism and Chaos 


More ominous than any flying saucer 
was the sight of a stubby fighter plane 
in the skies over China last week. The 
Nationalist Air Force on Formosa re- 
ported that their bombers encountered 25 
“Russian-type” planes in an air battle 
over Shanghai on April 8. 

The Russian fighters were a spectac- 
ular confirmation of an increasing Soviet 
infiltration, armed and otherwise, into 
Communist China. Travelers reaching 
Hong Kong reported with impressive 
unanimity that about 6,000 Russians had 
arrived in Shanghai and taken over the 
best foreign suburban houses in the 
Hungjao district. Other evidence pointed 
to intensive Communist preparations, 
with Russian assistance, for an invasion 
of Formosa. Such an invasion, with 
obvious and active Russian participation, 
would probably put the most severe 
strain thus far on the State Department’s 
Far Eastern policy. The United States 
might be put in the position of standing 
deliberately aside while Formosa be- 
came an outpost not of feeble Communist 
China but of mighty Communist Russia. 

That policy was already being put to 
the test in other places than China. In 
Malaya and Indo-China the campaigns 
against Communist guerrillas grew fiercer 
and victory more uncertain. In Indonesia 
and the Philippines, general instability 
and armed revolts threatened nationalist 
governments of the type that the State 
Department hopes may save Asia from 
Communism. Despite Indian Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru’s boast this week 
that he had averted “catastrophe” by 
coauthoring a freedom-of-religion char- 
ter with Pakistani Prime Minister Liaquat 


Ali Khan, the two nations still hovered 
close to war. From the China Sea to the 
Indian Ocean, governments were being 
eroded away by Communism and chaos. 


INDONESIA: 


Upset in the Celebes 


At the University of Leiden in Holland 
a rich, dark young man liked the Dutch 
and the Dutch liked him. But his father’s 
death soon called him back to Java to 
rule the ancestral Sultanate of Jogjakarta. 
The new sultan turned bitterly against 
the Dutch and became one of the most 
fervently revolutionary members of the 
Republican movement. 

Last winter the sultan reaped his re- 
ward when the new United States of 
Indonesia was established. He became 
Defense Minister and immediately threw 
all his power into turning the federation 
into a single state ruled by the Republi- 
cans from the capital at Jakarta. 

Last week the sultan’s ambition 
touched off a counterrevolution in the 
Celebes. Against the advice of the East 
Indonesian state government, he sent two 
shiploads of 900 USI soldiers from the 
old Republican army to Makassar, the 
state capital. The East Indonesians, who 
obtained self-government from the Dutch 
three years ago, feared the arrival of 
Javanese troops meant subjugation. 

Before the troops could land, however, 
a 26-year-old paratrooper named Capt. 
Andi Abdul Aziz seized Makassar with 
150 of his men who had just been trans- 
ferred to the USI Army from the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Army. Aziz’s forces pa- 


Keystone 


trolled the city in captured Bren-gun 
carriers, whiie USI officials fled to the 
Dutch garrison, which took no part in 
the fight. Aziz defied the USI troops in 
the harbor to come ashore, and state 
Cabinet members supported him to the 
extent of promising to “kick them into 
the sea if they dare to land.” The Jakarta 
government decided not to try. It gave 
Aziz until this week to relinquish the city. 
The government had other troubles. 
It arrested Sultan Hamid II of West 
Borneo, Minister Without Portfolio at 
Jakarta, as “in fact the leader” of Capt. 
R. P. P. (Turk) Westerling’s recent up- 
rising in West Java. : 


MALAYA: 


Outbreaks in High Gear 


>A bandit in the audience threw a gre- 
nade at the dancing girls in an amuse- 
ment park at Kuala Lumpur in Malaya. 
The blast injured 26, including two of 
the dancing girls and a number of chil- 
dren in the audience. 

PA civil-service officer named A. H. 
Girdler and his armored-car escort were 
ambushed in the road from Paloh to 
Yong Peng. Girdler was wounded. The 
Bren gun on the armored car jammed, 
and the escort fled for help. The bandits 
bayoneted Girdler as he lay on the 
ground. He died that night. 

Such incidents were commonplace 
in Malaya last week as some 3,000 Com- 
munist-led bandits held off 130,000 Brit- 
ish troops and nearly 50,000 colonial 
police. “The position is bad. It has wors- 
ened in the last six weeks. It is now 
worse than ever,” Lord Killearn told the 
House of Lords after a flying trip to 
Malaya. The former special commissioner 
for Southeast Asia warned that the anti- 
bandit fight was failing because of “the 
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A captured bandit in Malaya and a burned Philippine village symbolize Communism and chaos in Southeast Asia 
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When you say 
you wouldnt take a million for them 


After al, its HUMAN MILEAGE fhat counts 


Some things are beyond 
all thought of price com- 
parison. To “save” a few 
dollars in the price of 
tires is not important 
when the extra quality of 
The General Tire may 
save the lives of those you 
“wouldn’t take a million 


for”. Their safety is 
beyond all thought of 


bargaining. 


...Do you mean it 7 


The small extra cost of 
General Dual-Traction is 
reassuring. Most impor- 
tant is the extra protec- 
tion against blowouts... 
and the safety of General’s 
dual-action tread. 

It means safe running 
traction and the ability to 
stop quickly, even on wet 


pavements. 





©i0s0 THE GENERAL TIRE @ RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 





Your first ten minutes at the wheel 
will tell you: 

Packard Ultramatic Drive is supe- 
rior to all the others—not only be- 


All these “NO’s”add up to one big YES!" 


Just compare it with other leading 
automatic drives, on such points as 
the ones below. You'll know, then, 
why impartial technical observers 
call this Packard achievement “the 


cause of the things it does, but the last word in automatic, no-shift 
things it does NOT do! control!” 





=) 
No clutch-pushing, no gear-shifting. No jerking, no “clunking”—because No slippage at cruising speeds. Ultra- 
Nothing new to learn. Just set the in acceleration there’s no gear-shifting matic Drive saves gas—ends “racing 
lever, step on the gas, and steer. Ultra- anywhere, either by the driver or the engine’ sensation — because you cruise 
matic is completely automatic. transmission. in solid, direct drive. 
. 
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*£s° ’ . . . . i 
No gear-shifting lag—because there’s No down-shifts, which could cause No clashing—Packard Ultramatic ; 
no gear-shifting. For instant bursts of dangerous skids on slippery pavement. Drive lets you change easily, instantly, 
safety-sprint acceleration— just “tramp Smooth, gradual engine braking power from Forward to Reverse. Yes, you can 


down!” whenever you want it. 


rock this car in snow! 
Packard Ultramatic Drive is new—and 
exclusive. Born of a Packard 16-year re- 
search and development program. Backed 


by $7,000,000 in new manufacturing facili- 


@ . 
ties. Available now, at reduced extra cost, é fe 
on all models. z 

. 
Come in—see for yourself why it’s the % 


successor to all the other automatic drives 


weu've ever hnewn! Available now, at reduced extra cost, on all 1950 models! 
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very old system” of a “plethora of high 
authorities.” He called for a single su- 
preme commander. 


PHILIPPINES: 


Nation Under Terror 


Members of the Polo Club in Manila 
made the short trip to town only in con- 
voys of several automobiles. After dark, 
American soldiers at Camp John Hay 
were confined to quarters, and Clark 
Field was under heavy guard. Road 
blocks manned by as many as twenty 
police and constabulary troops stopped 
travelers in the suburbs. Upper-class Fili- 
pino families hired extra house guards. 

These new precautions appeared last 
week in a city so long accustomed to a 
creeping terror that hotels and night 
clubs regularly display signs reading: 
“Please Check Firearms at Desk.” The 
new threat was an uprising of the Com- 
munist-led Hukbalahap guerrillas, who 
burned and looted villages the length of 
Luzon. Huk murders averaged nearly ten 
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a night, and thousands fled their homes. 

From his white stone mansion in 
Baguio, the summer capital, where he 
was still recovering from a recent kidney 
operation at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
President Elpidio Quirino ordered an 
all-out war against the guerrillas. “Any- 
one without guts has no business in 
government,” he said. 


JAPAN: 
Winner Take All 
Progress note: The oiran gyoretsu 


(licensed prostitute parade), in which 
celebrated courtesans, overdressed in ex- 
pensive kimonos and immense _hair-dos 
and escorted by queenly courts, marched 
in the streets of their licensed quarters, 
was an annual feature of the Yoshiwara 
district of Tokyo until abolished 37 years 
ago. Last week the custom was revived. 
Two gay ladies, wearing 900,000-yen 
($2,500) kimonos and accompanied by 
30 retainers, competed for a merchant’s 
prize—a package of aspirin. 





Acme 


People: Expectantly, the ailing, 92- 
year-old King Gustav of Sweden 
(above, left) is wheeled to watch his 
favorite sport, tennis, at Nice on the 
French Riviera. Hesitantly, Ruth 
Khama, “white queen” of the Baman- 
gwatos (above) waits as Headman 
Serakgola, a relative of her British- 
banished husband Seretse Khama, 
tries to untangle her curls from a 
thornbush in Serowe, Bechuanaland. 
Uninhibitedly, Guards Regimental- 
Sergeant-Major Ronald Brittain (left) 
shows off “the loudest voice in the 
British Army” as he arrives at a Lon- 
don theater to watch himself in a 
movie “They Were Not Divided” 
about the Guards Armed Division. 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 
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IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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The London Parleys: The Secret Agendas and What They Mean 


In mid-May London will be the scene of one of the most 
important series of conferences since the war's end. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson will confer with Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin. Then both will meet with Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman of France. Finally, the twelve nations of 
the North Atlantic Council will assemble. In the privacy of 
the Foreign Office Bevin and his experts drew up the agendas 


Acheson-Bevin 
Agenda 


1—General review of consultations on 
economic policy. 

2—Developing Western organizations. 
3—Colonial questions. 

4—South and Southeast Asia political 
problems especially Kashmir, Indo- 
China, French, Portuguese and Dutch 
possessions. 

5—Japanese peace treaty. 

6—China. 

7—Alignment of policy in the Middle 
East (especially in Egypt). 

8—Libya and Eritrea. 

9—Relations with satellite countries. 


Significance -- 





Acheson-Bevin-Schuman 
Agenda 


1—Germany and the West; (a) economic, 
(b) political. 

2—Soviet designs in Germany and pos- 
sible Western countermeasures. 
3—Berlin. 

4—Germany’s economic situation. 
5—Expellees. 

6—The Ruhr Authority. 

7—Defense of Germany. 

8—Ending of the state of war. 

9—Austria; (a) treaty policy, (b) alle- 
viation of occupation. 

10—Atlantic Council. Also points 3, 4, 7, 


_ and 8 on the Acheson-Bevin agenda. 


On economic policy, the British are | 


anxious to hear what has become of 
American promises made during the 
Washington financial talks of last Sep- 
tember. The State Department has al- 
ready told the British that in the absence 
of Canadian and United States Treasury 
delegations—both having taken an active 
part in the 1949 talks—nothing much 
could be accomplished in London. 

On the development of “Western 
organizations,” London is particularly 
anxious to hear American ideas on the 
future of the OEEC after 1952 and 
what, if any, “Western organization” will 
handle the dollar-gap problem after that 
date. Acheson will be able to offer sooth- 
ing assurances of continued American 
interest in the problem, but no solutions. 

The “Japanese peace treaty” item was 
inserted by the British for the record 
rather than in expectation of concrete 
results. However, Washington now says 
it is working “night and day” on a draft 
of the treaty. The question of China is 
also likely to cause considerable difficul- 
ties. Britain’s diplomats on the spot are 
urging the Foreign Office to cease iden- 
tifying Britain’s interests in China with 
those of the United States. 

The “alignment of policy in the Middle 
East” reflects Britain’s concern with the 
new Wafdist government in Egypt, 
which is momentarily expected to renew 
agitation for the abrogation of the 1936 
treaty and the complete withdrawal of 
British troops from the entire area. The 
British will need American support. 
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Significance -- 


On Germany, the Western Powers will 
exchange their respective intelligence 
and estimates of Soviet forces and their 
plans. Specifically, they will pool informa- 
tion on the threatened Communist putsch 
in Berlin. 

On Southeast Asia, Acheson will at- 
tempt to impress on the French the need 
of strengthening Bao Dai militarily, polit- 
ically, and economically. In the American 
view, Ho Chi Minh’s guerrilla army can- 
not be beaten as long as it has popular 
support. Acheson may also be provided 
with a National Security Council decision 
on whether an overt Chinese Communist 
attack on Indo-China would have to be 
resisted as a threat to the security of the 
United States. The Indo-China paper has 
been before the council for two months. 

Most of the colonial questions may be 
removed from the agenda by the time 
the conference begins. However, the 
Libyan question is likely to require 
Acheson-Bevin-Schuman action. Last fall 
United Nations resolution called for the 
establishment of a Libyan government by 
1952. But the British want to proclaim an 
independent government in Cyrenaica at 
once in the hope that the rest of Libya 
will be attracted to the British-sponsored 
government. The Italians, together with 
the UN’s representative in Libya, Adrian 
Pelt, are indignant over Britain’s “per- 
fidy.” The French are supporting the 
Italians. But the British have the promise 
of American support and count on the 
likelihood of prompt American recogni- 
tion for their Cyrenaican government. 





and last week they were accepted, virtually without change, 
by the State Department. Presumably the lists of topics to be 
discussed will be made public when the conferences open. 
However, Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, last week obtained these advance copies of the 
agendas plus the significance of the discussions which will 
ensue during the three meetings. 


North Atlantic Council 
Agenda 


1—General approval of strategic plans 
and concepts submitted by the Defense 
Committee. 


2—Development of North Atlantic Treaty . 


machinery. 


3—Possible coordination of policy among 
North Atlantic Treaty powers. 


4—Possible joint measures to combat 
Communist menace. 


Significance -- 


In the North Atlantic Council meeting 
the “development of North Atlantic 
Treaty machinery” will call for an ex- 
tensive discussion on the need or other- 
wise for a permanent North Atlantic 
Treaty organization. The United States 
favors a small and compact secretariat 
which would not, however, interfere 
with the functions of the OEEC and 
other already established Western 
Powers organizations. The British are 
lukewarm to the idea for fear of losing 
their preferred position vis-d-vis the 
United States but may relent if it should 
be decided to establish the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty headquarters in London. In 
France, a significant upswing of opinion 
favors expanding the Atlantic alliance 
into an “Atlantic Cominform.” 

Points 3 and 4 will be approached 
gingerly by the United States. The 
United States does favor some coordina- 
tion of policies among the Atlantic pow- 
ers but frowns on anything which may 
be interpreted as imposing American 
policies on smaller nations. Acheson is 
likely to advocate a minimum program 
of coordination “where possible.” The 
first subject on which agreement must 
be reached under Point 4 of the agenda 
will be the question of East-West 
trade. While some general agreement 
had already been reached on restricting 
trade with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, most of the Western European 
countries are smarting under these re- 
strictions and are anxious to secure 
liberalization. 
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The Dutch Put Their Marshall Plan Enthusiasm Down on Paper 


The Netherlands is as grateful to 





the Marshall plan (benefits to date: 
$722,500,000) as it once was to the little 
boy who stuck his finger in the dike. 
These drawings are from a little booklet 
called “The Marshall Plan and You” 


which has been circulated to millions. 
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More and More Advertisers tind.. 


HOUSEHOLD 
HITS HOME! 





with the Profit Combination” 


Here are some of the twenty-three 
major new accounts in the first-quar- 
ter HOUSEHOLD! 

These big names have seen how 
HOUSEHOLD hits home. How it 
hits the big home families...2,107,586 
of them from coast to coast... 62% 
home-owners. Hits ‘em with home 
editorial—food, building, furnishing, 
gardening, child care. 

Home Families, Home Editorial... 
that’s the HOUSEHOLD profit com- 


bination. What makes it extra profit- 
able is this: of all the big home maga- 
zines, only HOUSEHOLD hits hard 
at the home towns, the free-spend- 
ing communities under 25,000. 

And remember, HOUSEHOLD 
HITS HOME for the lowest cost per 
page per 1,000—four colors, $3.20; 
black and white, $2.40. 

HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
Topeka, Kansas 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 


te HOUSEHOLD peofat? combuicatiion 


HOME FAMILIES plu HOME EDITORIAL 
CONCENTRATED IN THE HOME TOWNS OF AMERICA! 
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BELGIUM: __ 
Van Zeeland’s Turn 


Paul van Zeeland, 56-year-old Foreign 
Minister, ex-Premier, professor, and 
banker, last week became the fourth 
Belgian to try to form a government since 
the March 12 consultation populaire 
showed a 57.68 per cent vote in favor 
of King Leopold III’s return. An old and 
close friend of Leopold, van Zeeland 
pledged that “no time will be lost” in 
carrying out his “constant aim,” the King’s 
return, by means of a virtual one-party, 
Social Christian (Catholic) Cabinet. Ex- 
Premier Paul-Henri Spaak  counter- 
pledged that his Socialists would “wage 
opposition without respite or mercy” with 
both general strikes and “civil resistance.” 


FRANCE: 


Reds Running Wild 


On the dismal, rainy afternoon of April 
5, some 1,000 Communist fanatics staged 
on the Champs Elysées the wildest riot 
Paris had witnessed since the war's end. 
At the Rond Point, husky young men 
in working clothes, aided by 200 shriek- 
ing women, attacked the newspaper 
office of Le Figaro on the pretext that 
it was offending the “French public” in 
running the memoirs of the “Nazi war 
criminal” Otto Skorzeny, wartime rescuer 
of Benito Mussolini. 

The tightly shuttered Figaro office was 
protected by steel-helmeted police and 
Gardes Mobiles. The Red rioters assault- 
ed them with slingshots, stones, broken 
bottles, and even bricks and cement 
pavement fragments. The tough, well- 
disciplined police, using their capes and 
truncheons, repulsed the charge at the 
cost of twenty casualties. Cafés and mov- 
ies which had failed to shut their iron 
grilles then became an easy target. The 
Café Marignan’s terrace was smashed. 
One waiter, clipped on the jaw by a 
broken saucer, shouted: “And then they 
say flying saucers are a myth.” 

Autocriticism: That more and more 
such riots were to be expected was indi- 
cated last week in the twelfth congress of 
the French Communist Party in the Paris 
“Red Belt” suburb of Gennevilliers. The 
town’s grain market was turned into a 
Red revivalist cathedral. A huge inscrip- 
tion promised: “Never will the people of 
France go to war with the Soviet Union.” 

Secretary General Maurice Thorez’s 
opening tirade was five hours of “auto- 
criticism.” He was shocked by the “un- 
believable passiveness” of many leaders 
and rank-and-filers. “The blood of mar- 
tyrs brings the quickest harvest,” he 
shouted. Speaker after speaker auto- 
criticized himself for “inertia,” “smug- 
ness,” and “lack of fighting spirit.” 

Even Dr. Frédéric Joliot-Curie humbly 
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RECENTLY members of Newsweek maga- 
zine’s editorial staff interviewed Mr. Leroy 
A. Lincoln, President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, on the subject of 
Life insurance in general. 








The tremendous role that Life insurance 
plays in the national economy, and the inter- 
esting institutional material developed dur- 
ing the discussion, are so important that a 
motion picture has been made of this inter- 
view. This film will be given wide distribu- 
tion in line with Metropolitan’s “Open 
Book” policy. 


Naturally, in reply to questions from the 
editors, Mr. Lincoln made many references 
to Metropolitan’s achievements in 1949. In 
fact, the interview developed the intormation 
that is customarily included in the Annual 
Report to Policyholders. Accordingly, a 
complete transcript has been printed as the 
Company’s Report for 1949. Here are some 
of the highlights of that report: 


—‘‘Metropolitan...paid about $769,000,000 
(to beneficiaries and policyholders last year) 
... and I might add further that...(this in- 
cludes) $502,000,000 to living policyholders.” 
—‘For our 33,000,000 policyholders in the 
United States and Canada, the total Life 
insurance in force in the Metropolitan at 
the end of last year was almost $42,000,- 
000,000—an increase of 4 percent over the 
preceding year.” 

—‘‘Metropolitan’s assets totaled $9,700,000,- 
000, an increase of about 6 percent over the 
figure for 1948.” 

—“Through thecombined efforts of the many 
health organizations, the average expecta- 
tion of life at birth has improved 18. years 
since 1900. At that time it was about 49 
years—while right now it is about 67.” 
—“Expenses for the Life insurance com- 
panies have gone up the same as for every- 
body else. For example, in the Metropolitan 
last year they increased about 4 percent... 
insurance in force in Metropolitan has in- 


Newsweek looks at Life Insurance 


creased about 80 percent since 1939, whereas 


operating expenses have increased only 71 
percent.” 


—‘“In 1949, Metropolitan . . . paid $164,- 
000,000 in dividends to policyholders—the 
largest such amount in the Company’s his- 
tory. Dividends payable to policyholders in 
1950 will be somewhat larger in the aggre- 
gate than 1949,” 


—*“Dividends would be substantially higher 
were it not for the low interest returns which 
have prevailed throughout the United States 
and Canada. For example, last year the net 
interest earned on Metropolitan assets was 
3.07 percent, compared with 3.03 in 1948, 
and with 5.18 in 1929.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1949 will be sent to anyone on 
request. In addition, copies of the film may 
be borrowed for showing by local business, 
civic, or other groups in which Metropolitan 
policyholders are interested. 


METROPOLITAN STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1949 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York). 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves . 


This amount, which is determined in accordance with legal re- 
quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- 
est, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims,-matured endowments, and 
other payments, and dividends—left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


Set aside for payment in 1950 to those policyholders eligible 


to receive them. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . 


Claims in process of settlement, and estimatéd claims that 


have occurred but have not yet been reported. 
Other Policy Obligations 


Premiums received in advance, reserves for mortality ‘and 
morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program of 
equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 


Taxes Accrued . 


Including estimated amount of te tance payable i in 1950 on : the 
business of 1949 and $10,000,000.00 for Federal Taxes on 1947 


and 1948 income under pending bill. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
Special Surplus Funds . 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


- $ 84,252,000.00 
- 474,379,879.03 


. $8,252,239,531.00 Bonds 


U.S. Government 


Railroad 


531,949,902.00 ° 
Public Utility . 


164,260,999.00 
Stocks 


Canadian Government 
Provincial and ee 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Bonds of the Company’ s ales develop- 
ment corporations . m 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


. $7,298,735,485.05 
. ‘2, 884, 039,974. 00 
. +  242,548,827.19 
» © « «  69,029,148.93 
. + + 492,569,747.96 
. - 1,322,222,366.98 
. 2,167,230,348.06 


121,095,071.93 


136,059,753.85 


All but $4,534, 643. 85 2 are Preferred ¢ or Guasenqect. 


35,804,438.43 


64,879,400.04 
Loans on Policies . 


36,825,574.00 
in the aggregate) . 


21,000,000.00 
42,355,959.00 
- $9,149,315,803.47 


558,631,879.03 
. $9,707,947,682.50 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. . 
Mortgage Loans on City — 
Mortgage Loans on Farms . 


Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 
Real Estate (after decrease by ae of $25,000,000.00 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


© «© © © o« eo 4£,271,067,551.97 
$1,164,238,419.48 
-  106,829,132.49 


393,258,765.52 


247,728,331.90 


Housing Projects and other real « estate 
acquired for investment 

Properties for Company use . 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $7,166,352.46 is 
under contract of sale) . ‘ 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 


. $198,151,779.86 
38,588,738.97 


35,987,813.07 

150,379,081.15 

137,886,883.07 
72,831 ,829.99 


. $9,707,947,682.50 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $456,197,535.92 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,252,353,652.00. Policy Claims 
Currently Outstanding are $35,863,091.43, and All Other Obligations are $42,183,185.00. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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TIME proves the durability of 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 





, = 1923 and 


1949 views of Belle- 
vue Ave., Hammonton, 
N.J., illustrate the durabil- 
ity characteristic of concrete 
pavement. After 33 years this 
street carries weights and vol- 
umes of traffic never anticipated 
in 1917 when it was built; yet it 
still is good for many years. Across 
the nation scores of other con- 
crete pavements thirty or more 
years old are also giving 
dependable ser vice—long 
after the bond issues 
which paid for them 
have been retired. 













Whether you're plan- 
ning to build a pavement 
ora public building, a home or 

a hospital, a factory or a farm 

improvement, a school or a sewer, 
you'll want the endurance concrete 
provides. Concrete can be designed 
for long years of service under al- 
most any conditions of use, under 
exposure to any kind of weather- 
ing. And by the cost yardstick 
of ownership—first cost + 
maintenance expense + 
years of service—con- 
crete provides a real 
low-annual-cost 
construction 
material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


accused himself of underestimating Rus- 
sian progress in science because of the 
“unconscious influence exerted by the 
very forces I was fighting.” He declared: 
“Never will the progressive scientist give 
one iota of his science to make war on the 
Soviet Union.” This statement stirred up 
a non-Communist chorus of outrage in 


International 


Joliot-Curie: Russia first 


view of Joliot-Curie’s position as France’s 
High Commissioner for Atomic Energy. 
The French Government probably wil! 
delay coming to grips with this issue until 
Joliot-Curie’s appointment expires in 
three months; then it will have a conven- 
ient opportunity to fire him. 


Significance-- 


Loren Carroll, chief of NEwsweex’s 
Paris bureau, cabled: Every politically 
conscious visitor to France from a country 
like the United States or Britain, where 
Communists are weak, asks soon after his 
arrival: “Why doesn’t the French Gov- 
ernment undertake to crush a fifth col- 
umn that openly attempts to sabotage 
the nation’s defense, economy, and polit- 
ical institutions?” 

The answer is that the government 
may soon have to take steps that will 
drive the Communists underground. Up 
until now it has pursued a strategy of (1) 
depending on recovery to reduce the 
number of Red sympathizers and (2) 
letting the Reds discredit themselves. 

But now the government has to re- 
examine the go-easy strategy on the 
basis of the avowed Communist intention 
of sabotaging French defenses, the 
Marshall plan, and the Indo-Chinese 
“dirty war.” Although the government 
may justify its policy for a few months, 
the Communists themselves will soon 
precipitate a decision. For the Le Figaro 
riot, while ostensibly a “spontaneous 
demonstration” incited by the Red dailies 
L’Humanité and Ce Soir, was in reality a 


Newsweek, April 17, 1950 
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First 


in popularity 
with American motorists 


People are going for Chevrolet in a great, 
big way . . . praising the beauty of its Style- 
Star Bodies by Fisher . . . admiring its more 
powerful Valve-in-Head engine performance 

and marveling at the many other 
features it shares only with much costlier 
cars. Yes, Chevrolet is first in popularity 
with American motorists again this year, 
just as it has been first in popularity for 
the total 19-year period, 1931 to date! 


and Finest 


with widest choice of models 
and drives at lowest prices 


This brilliant new Chevrolet is the only low- 
priced car to offer a choice of standard or 
automatic drive . . . the exclusive Power- 
glide Automatic Transmission teamed with 
a new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine .. . or 
the famous Silent Synchro-Mesh Trans- 
mission teamed with Chevrolet’s highly 
improved, more powerful standard Valve-in- 
Head engine. Choose any one of Chevrolet’s 
fourteen luxurious body-types and you get 
outstanding beauty, pefformance and 
dependability. 


at Lowest Cost 


all these finer features cost 
you less than in any other car 


All Chevrolet models bring you Center- 
Point Steering for maximum steering ease 
.. . the famous Unitized Knee-Action Ride 
. . . Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility and Proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes for greatest safety . . . and many 
other fine-car features at lowest prices. 
Chevrolet is first and finest at lowest cost 

. so see your Chevrolet dealer soon! 
Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 


mission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 
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AMERICA’S BEST SELLER. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 












































AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
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Westinghouse 


Air Conditionng 
draws 
customers 


USTOMERS will jam your place of 

business on hot, muggy days if 
you offer cool shopping comfort. 
With the Westinghouse UNITAIRE, 
you get a “big system” installation, 
small enough to fit into a recessed 
area without crowding valuable floor 
space. Its attractive finish and mod- 
ern styling will enhance your decora- 
tive schemes. The Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning Distributor listed in 
your classified telephone directory is 
ready to recommend the UNITAIRE 
for any type of application. Call him 
today for complete information. 





Or, write for folder SM-5206 to 
Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, Sturtevant Div., 
Damon Street, 
Boston 36, Mass. 


YOU CAN BE SURE... iF iTs 


Westinghouse 





209 
Hyde Park, ~~. 
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training maneuver for the Red shock 
troops. What casual observers thought 
were only the random acts of hoodlums 
were recognized by experts as quasi- 
military tactics, carefully directed by 
Communist cell leaders. 


BRITAIN: 
Surface Surplus 


For once Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
gloomy Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
good news for Britons last week. For the 
first time since the war, the British family 
of nations had earned more dollars than 
it spent—$40,000,000 more in the first 
quarter of this year, compared with a 
deficit of $539,000,000 in the quarter 
just before devaluation last fall. But 
most of the surplus was the work of the 
dominions and colonies, which sold large 
quantities of wool, cocoa, and rubber to 
the United States. The wool and cocoa 
sales were seasonable, moreover, and 
high rubber prices are expected to fall. 


Mayfair’s Budget Night 


The Mayfair Club is an “intimate” 
place on Berkeley Square, frequented 
by men about Mayfair and their gay 
ladies, who pay, in terms of the new 
cheap $2.80 pounds, the standard West 
End prices of 70 cents for a “double” 
whisky (slightly smaller than an Ameri- 
can shot), 77 cents for a martini, $6.30 
up for a bottle of champagne, and 25 
cents for ten cigarettes. Last week it 





sent its customers this invitation for April 
18, the day Sir Stafford Cripps submits 
his new budget: 


In anticipation of a reduction in taxation 
about to be made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the committee have decided to 
hold a celebration on Budget Night, the 
18th April, from 5:30 to 8 p.m., by reducing 
prices to PRE-WAR level. 

At 8 p.m., should our hopes prove un- 
founded, then prices must revert to what is 
now known as normal... . 

Here are some examples of our prices in 
1939 [in terms of the old expensive pounds 
worth $4.64 as of Jan. 1, 1939]: 


Whisky 1s [23 cents] 
Gin 9d [17 cents] 
Dry Martini 1s 6d [35 cents] 
Sherry 1s [23 cents] 
Bass and Guinness 10d [19 cents] 
Champagne 20s [$4.64] 


GERMANY: 
Berlin Battlelines 


“The Communists will not succeed in 
taking over the city of Berlin. The free 
men and women of the city will not 
permit it. The British, the French, and 
the Americans are fully determined and 
fully united. We will stay in Berlin.” 

The cheers rang loud and long as 
John J. McCloy, American high Com- 
missioner in Germany, last week launched 
the Western counteroffensive in the Sec- 
ond Battle of Berlin as honor guest of 
The Pilgrims at the Savoy Hotel in Lon- 
don. Barely eleven months after the 
Western airlift forced the Soviet Union 


Acme 


East-West boundary: West Berlin police form a cordon against Red crowd 


Newsweek, April 17, 1950 
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Fle split a mountain to let progress through 


WE cat it The Canal now, as if no other canal mattered. 
And, to Americans, no other canal matters half so much as 
the one that a man named Goethals dug for us... down 

in the mountains and the slime and the jungle of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


Ever since the world was born, the Isthmus has stood between 
the two great oceans like a door slammed in the face of 
progress. And ever since there were ships on the sea, men had 
wished there were a way through it. Some men only 
dreamed of a passage, and others tried to dig one. But the 
Isthmus broke them all. 


There came a day when Americans decided they must have 
a canal. They called a man named George Washinton 
Goethals, soldier and builder, son of immigrants who had 
named him for the father of their chosen country. And they 
said: “Dig us a ditch through Panama. It is the hardest job 
in the world. It has killed many men. But our freedom 
depends on it.” And Goethals, who loved freedom and who 
loved to build, packed a trunk and went down to Panama. 
He found the jungle festering with fever—and 

he cleared out the jungle. He found 

65,000 workers with their wives and 


children counting on him for food and shelter—and he 
housed and fed them. He found an old railroad crumbling 
into ruins—and he rebuilt the railroad. Then he was ready to 
dig the canal. 

A mountain stood in his way. He split it. A river ran at 

his feet. He dammed it up, and turned the interior of the 
Isthmus into a vast lake. Then, where each ocean lapped the 
shore, he built great water gates, as tall as buildings and as 
precise as a watch, to control the ebb and flow of the waters. 


On the appointed day, the switches were thrown and the 
impossible happened. The Isthmus stood aside, The oceans 
flowed together, and progress sailed through. 


America will always have men and women who can make 
mountains stand aside when they block freedom’s path. 
For, just as long as we rear our children on hope and 
opportunity, as long as-we teach them that no obstacle is 
bigger than a free human being, our country will remain 
rich in the faith that moves mountains. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Smart | Orchard booms into a $4,000,000 business! 
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Harry and David’s unique Bear Creek Orchards 
cash in on their “‘Fruit-of-the-Month Club” idea! 


“From the sale of a modest 467 
gift boxes of Royal Riviera Pears 
in 1933,” says Harry Holmes, 
“David and I got the idea of 
stretching a Christmas gift 
throughout the year. That’s how 
our ‘Fruit-of-the-Month Club’ 
came into being. 





DAVID HOLMES HARRY HOLMES 


“In addition to Royal Riviera 
pears, we now send Royal Grapefruit, Oregold Peaches, 
nectarines, apples, and other rare fruits and delicacies.”’ 


For Christmas alone, Harry and 
David handle over half-a-million ship- 
ments from their Medford, Oregon, 
*» plant. Throughout the year they ship 

, close to one million gift packages. ‘“This 
~” takes a whale of a lot of hauling,’ says 
Harry, “‘and that’s why we appreciate 
the reliability and economy we get 
from all of our Ford Trucks.” 


Ford Truck economy cuts hauling costs 14%! 








” "ey *,. 


‘We keep an eagle eye * 


on truck costs, and our records show us that 
Ford Trucks have cut them as much as 14% 
per package delivered,” says Harry Holmes. 

“That means we put less into Ford Trucks 
in the way of expenses for gas, oil and repairs. 
And we get more work out of them because 
of their power and because we don’t have 
to be too careful about loading them with 
a little extra.” 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 





SAVE GAS. Ford Loadoma- SAVE OL. Ford aluminum 
ticignition regulates spark, alloy pistons are cam- 
keeps it right for both en- ground for oil-saving fit at 
gine speed and load. operating temperatures. 





Ly 





SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 and two 6-cylinder 
engines—Over 175 models up to 145-h p. Big Jobs— 
Double Channel frame for big load capacity — Engine-top 
setting of accessories for easier maintenance—Bonus- 
Built reserves of strength and power for long life. 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Becauvse— 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 





TRUCK-OF-THE-MONTH at orchard spray- 
ing time is this rugged Ford Model F-1 
Stake. Hardwood platform floor is steel- 
framed. Stakes are removable. Load 
length is 80 in., width 67 in. Cab has 


adjustable lounge-type seat, Air Wing 
ventilators in door glass. Rear axle is 
low-slung hypoid type. Four shock 
absorbers are standard. Engine: 100- 
h.p. V-8. (95 h.p. Six also available.) 


<> 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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European 


The Russians train Dead End kids like these for Berlin riots 


to lift its Berlin blockade, Western Mil- 
itary, economic, political, and psycholog- 
ical weapons were mobilized to rout the 
Whitsuntide “March on Berlin” by the 
Communist Freie Deutsche Jugend 
(Free German Youth): 

PMilitarily, the new Western “Action 
Committee”—equivalent to a SHAEF 
without a supreme commander-—staged 
a paper maneuver on April 5 that “re- 
pulsed” a paper invasion by 150,000 
Communists. While the 9,000 German 
police in Western Berlin are expected 
to cope with minor brawls and _ border 
crossings, the Western troops are trained 
in street fighting and riot control to bul- 
wark the police if necessary. The 3,000 
American (armored constabulary and 
one infantry battalion), 3,000 British 
(two infantry battalions), and 1,500 
French (Elite Guard Mobile) soldiers in 
Berlin have been_ secretly reinforced 
with small numbers of specialized troops. 
Should major help be needed, the occu- 
pation divisions in Western Germany 
are primed for fast air movement. As 
practiced, an American battalion was 
flown on April 4 to the Rhine-Main air- 
field near Frankfurt and set up the 
sort of perimeter defense that would be 
called for if Tempelhof Airfield in West- 
ern Berlin were imperiled. 
Economically, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration allotted $78,540.- 
000 counterpart funds to develop West- 
ern Berlin industry and to employ 52,000 
of its 300,000 jobless on public works. 
>Politically, Bonn planners, with Ameri- 
can backing, proposed grabbing the 
“unity” ball by demanding all-Berlin 
elections this fall. The Western High 
Commissioners also felt that the time 
might have come to incorporate Western 
Berlin into the German Federal Repub- 
lic as a twelfth land. 
Psychologically, Lord Mayor 


Newsweek, April 17, 1950 


Ernst 


Reuter of Western Berlin planned a 
mammoth athletic meet in the Olympic 
Stadium for May 28, as a rival to 
Freie Deutsche Jugend’s march, and 
boosted a May Day mass meeting out- 
side the burned-out Reichstag as a rival 
to a Red show in the Lustgarten. 

Little Boy Blues: The Freie Deutsche 
Jugend proclaimed “that quiet and order 
will prevail [at Whitsuntide].” But it 
still was instructing leaders in guerrilla 
wartare and subjecting 16- to 18-year- 
olds to premilitary and _ revolutionary 
training at its Bogensee training school 
on the outskirts of Berlin. The FDJ 
planned to have all physically eligible 
males, among its 1,000,000 members be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 24, undergo 
a two-month course as preparation to 
“general and obligatory [paramilitary] 
police service.” 

For the 500,000 vouths scheduled 
to march on Berlin, the FD] ominously 
arranged for bargain-basement insurance 
policies, costing two-thirds of one cent 
each and paying $132 in event of death 
and $264 in event of serious injury dur- 
ing the final week of May. It also handed 
out blue shirts; pants, and socks to each 
boy marcher, and blouse, skirt, and socks 
to each girl marcher, plus a pair of 
hiking shoes to every fifth marcher. 


Shut-Ins 


To the slow-down, sit-down, lie-down, 
and lock-out techniques, the German 
Communists last week added a new 
trick—the “lock-in.” In the medieval 
university town of Marburg in the Amer- 
ican zone of Germany, Red guards 
locked in the audience at a Communist- 
sponsored forum until a 90-minute 
harangue was completed. Those listeners 
who were barred from leaving sued the 
Reds for false imprisonment. 
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PABCO MASTIP 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW-COST $ i 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING s) 


ens Mastipave laid in ‘i 
our San Francisco Plant — 
in 1927 is still in excel- me 
lent condition after twenty-two years 
of constant service,” says Frank T. 
Sheedy, Production Manager, Stecher- 
« Traung Lithograph Corporation, na- 
tionally-known printing firm. 


“It has successfully withstood light 
trucking in the aisles and chemicals and 
acids in the photo rooms. We do not 
know of any other material we could 
have used that would have withstood 
such use and still be in its excellent 
condition.” 


EVERY BUILDING NEEDS 
PABCO MASTIPAVE 


For 25 years, the Nation’s blue chip 
industries, public carriers, hospitals, 
public school systems have demon- 
strated that Pabco Mastipave—both 
regular and non-slip Grip-Tread types 
—costs little, looks good, wears even 

@& better! Grip-Tread Mastipave 
' & ome roll goods oars reg- 
Ses ular Mastipave in roll goods 
) o. | and tiles. 


HE 
GET ALL T 
MASTIPAVE FACTS 











. 
t 
THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. ‘ 
New York 16 Chicago 54 San Francisco 19 - 
(Mail to Dept.a, nearest office) 1 
GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation to t 
me, please send folder, “Every Building Needs 1 
Pabco Mastipave.” ‘ 
| 

NAME 
i 
ADDRESS : 
city STATE ; 
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THE CARIBBEAN: 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





Cold War in Our Tropic Supply Line 


To the holiday tripper, the Caribbean 
Sea is glamorous blue water, sun- 
drenched green islands, and the fragrant 
romance of the exotic. 

To the historically minded, it is the 
cradle of New World civilization. Here, 
in the Bahamas, Christopher Columbus 
first sighted the land of America. On the 
island of Santo Domingo (“There is no 
fairer land under heaven,” he said of it), 
his bones are buried. Around the shores 
of the sea the Spaniards built the first 
European cities of the West. 

But to the Government of the United 
States, the Caribbean is neither glamour 
nor history. Rather, it is a grimly vital 
security zone. Its islands fill the sugar 
bowls of America. Across its waters ships 
bring bauxite, oil, manganese, and other 
raw materials of peace and war (News- 
weEEK, April 10). It is the gateway to the 
Panama Canal, still an essential east-west 
road. Enemy submarines in its waters can 
spread destruction on our very doorstep. 

So whatever goes on in the area is 
always watched closely by Washington. 
Right now it is watched more closely 
than ever. For all is not well in the 
Caribbean. 

Actually, it hasn’t been well for a long 
time. But the bickering came to a head 
on Jan. 3 when Haiti formally charged 
before the Organization of American 
States that the Dominican Republic had 
participated in a plot against the Haitian 


Government of President Dumarsais 
Estimé. Three days later President 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of the Domini- 
can Republic countered with complaints 
that Haiti, Cuba, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
and Venezuela (the latter two names 
were later with- 
drawn) were fuel- 
ing conspiracies 
against his country. 

On Jan. 7 the 
OAS appointed a 
five-member inves- 
tigating committee 
which interviewed 
witnesses and vis- 
ited all the coun- 
tries concerned. Its 
report, made pub- 
lic on March 19, 
named names and 
faced facts in Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, and Guatemala, the four 
countries around which the Caribbean 
tempest chiefly swirls. 

Cuba: The largest of the Caribbean 
islands (44,164 square miles, about the 
size of Pennsylvania), Cuba lies at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, less than 
150 miles south of Florida. Its rolling 
green countryside, broken by mountains 
and laced with turbulent little rivers, is 
beautiful. Its cities, particularly Havana, 
are gay and colorful and thronged with 
holiday visitors. The island produces 
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Newsweek-Starworth 


Caribbean quarrelers: Haiti charged interference by the Do- 
minican Republic, which accused Cuba and Guatemala of plots 





many crops and a variety of minerals, 
but mostly it lives off sugar. 

Politics and speech are almost embar- 
rassingly free in Cuba. This is a factor in 
the Caribbean unrest, for it makes the 
island a haven for political refugees 
from all over the Caribbean. Some of 
them are influential in Cuban affairs, and 
the liberal government of President 
Carlos Prio Socarras doesn’t try very 
hard to hide its sympathy for them. 

It was in Cuba that the most overt act 
of the Caribbean cold war was mounted 
in 1947. More than 1,000 men of various 
nationalities were recruited and trained 
on Cuban soil for an invasion of the 
Dominican Republic. Finally they were 
concentrated at Cayo Confites, a deso- 
late sandspit on the northern coast. “The 
action preceding the concentration at 
that point, and the presence of an expe- 
ditionary army there, could not have 
been accomplished without full know- 
ledge on the part of Cuban civil and 
military authorities,” the OAS committee 
found. At the last minute, the Cubans 
opened their eyes and broke up the 
expedition. But many of the conspirators 
“continued and are still continuing their 
activities, in an open manner.” 

The target of the Cayo Confites expe- 
dition, and of the “continuing” conspir- 
acy, was President Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo y Molina, who has ruled the 
Dominican Republic for twenty years. 

Dominican Republie: The Domini- 
can Republic occupies the eastern two- 
thirds of the island of Santo Domingo, 
the second largest of the Greater Antil- 
les. The republic covers 19,000 square 
miles, somewhat more than Vermont and 
New Hampshire together. 

Because Trujillo has sternly elimi- 
nated active political opposition, he has 
been able to devote himself to the social 
and economic development of the coun- 
try, and he has made it a Caribbean 
model of orderliness, cleanliness, and 
prosperity. ; 

In a recent exclusive interview with 
Malcolm Muir, Chairman of NEwsweEeEk’s 
Editorial Board, Trujillo discussed some 
of his current problems. In the economic 
field, he would like to see greater United 
States purchases from his country. 
“Eighty per cent of all Dominican Re- 
public imports come from the United 
States,” he said. “The United States, 
however, only buys from 30 to 35 per 
cent of our total exports. This unbal- 
anced condition in American-Dominican 
trade is due to United States import re- 
strictions and preferential tariffs granted 
other countries in the Caribbean. Such 
restrictions and preferential tariffs have 
a special bearing on Dominican sugar, 
which is our principal export product... 

“The United States . . . greatly con- 
tributed [through its preferential treat- 
ment to Cuba] to the creation of a de 
facto Cuban sugar monopoly which later 
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became a de jure monopoly as a quota 
for Cuba sugar was established that 
turned the United States consumer mar- 
ket into a virtually exclusive market for 
the Cuban production. This discrimina- 
tory practice has retarded the develop- 
ment of our international trade and has 
of course prevented the Dominican Re- 
public from being one of Latin America’s 
important clients in the United States 
market.” 

Internally, Trujillo's aim is more in- 
dustrialization. “Should the Dominican 
Republic be under President Truman’s 
Point Four program,” he said, “we would 
apply such aid primarily to the develop- 
ment of our industries.” And he. assured 
Muir: “The Dominican Government has 
always welcomed United States capital 
investments in Dominican agricultural, 
industrial, and business enterprises .. . 
At no time during the economic history 
of this country have foreign-capital en- 
terprises operated under less favorable 
treatment than that accorded Dominican 
enterprises.” 

Turning to the political problems of 
the Caribbean area, Trujillo expressed 
the opinion that “restlessness in the Car- 
ibbean and the disjointing of normal 
relations between these countries are 
fundamentally due to the interventionist 
attitude with which some governments 
in the area have seen fit to conduct their 
relations with the others.” This was an 
obvious reference to the Dominican Re- 
public’s charges against Cuba and Gua- 
temala. But the Dominican Republic was 
itself accused, by its neighbor, Haiti. 

Haiti: The republic of Haiti occupies 
the western third of the island of Santo 
Domingo. Its area is 10,200 square miles, 
a little more than half that of the Domini- 
can Republic. But it has some 3,700,000 
inhabitants, as compared with an esti- 
mated 2,214,000 Dominicans. This is the 
basis of its economic difficulties: It is 
overpopulated, has a high birth rate, a 
high rate of illiteracy, and an abysmally 
low standard of living. 

These economic pressures, compli- 
cated by differences of race and lan- 
guage (Haitians are French-speaking 
Negroes or mulattoes), build up bad 
feeling between Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic. The Haitians have a tend- 
ency to drift from their overcrowded 
country into the comparatively wide- 
open spaces of their neighbor. The 
Dominicans fiercely resist this movement. 

Haiti’s complaint to the OAS was that 
now the Dominicans were going farther 
than this and were trying to help set up 
in Port-au-Prince a government more 
agreeable to them. 

The OAS committee agreed with the 
Haitians. It concluded “that the govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic did not 
take the necessary measures to prevent 
Astrel Roland and Alfred Viau [renegade 
Haitians] from carrying on in Dominican 
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territory activities designed to disturb the 
internal peace of Haiti,” and “that certain 
Dominican officials not only tolerated the 
activities of Astrel Roland, but aided him 
in the November-December conspiracy” 
to overthrow Estimé. 

The committee gave no support to 
Trujillo’s charges that the Haitians were 
also conspiring against him. But they did 
back him up in his complaint that Guate- 
mala as well as Cuba was a harborage for 
his enemies. : 

Guatemala: The most populous of 
the Central American republics, Guate- 
mala is a land of impenetrable jungles, 
highland plateaus, and rich coastal sugar 
and banana plantations. 

The present Guatemalan Government, 
headed by the self-styled “spiritual so- 
cialist,” Juan José Arévalo, is strongly 
leftist. Communists are fairly active in 
Guatemala, and the Reds have attached 
themselves to the government and infil- 
trated the labor movement, although 
they do not control either. Their in- 
fluence has been shown by two recent 
anti-United States episodes. At the Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean Olympics 
Feb. 25, a Guatemalan band played “La 
Borinquefia” instead of “The  Star- 
Spangled Banner” in honor of Puerto 
Rican athletes. And it was revealed last 
week that the Guatemalan Government 
had asked for the recall of United States 
Ambassador Richard C. Patterson Jr., 
charging he had interfered in Guate- 
malan affairs. His apparent offense was to 
support United States business interests 
in the face of Guatemalan sniping. 

Ideologically, Guatemala is hostile to 
Trujillo and just as willing to receive and 
aid his exiled enemies as Cuba. The OAS 
committee found that men and arma- 
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Acme 
Caribbean warmongers: In Havana, volunteers flocked to fight Trujillo 


ments involved in the Cayo Confites 
expedition went to Guatemala after its 
failure. There they planned another in- 
vasion of the Dominican Republic, which 
started by air from Guatemalan territory 
but was easily broken up by the Domini- 
cans on June 19, 1949. 

Grand Finale: This was the picture 
of confusion in the Caribbean, as painted 
by the investigators. Last week the coun- 
cil of the OAS met in Washington to 
decide what to do about it. 

The subject of the meeting was a 
series of recommendations by the com- 
mittee. They spread the blame evenly 
among the Dominican Republic, Cuba, 
and Guatemala, demanded they stop 
harboring and encouraging each other’s 
enemies, and_ threatened _ sanctions. 

For four days the delegates of the 21 
American countries argued, in Spanish, 
French, and English, around the green- 
felt table in the brocade-paneled council 
chamber of the OAS. The five nations in 
the investigating committee were solidly 
behind their recommendations. Cuba and 
Guatemala were just as determined not 
to let them go through. 

On Saturday, after arguing and voting 
from 10:30 in the morning to 4 in the 
afternoon without a pause, they agreed 
on a compromise. Actually it gave Cuba 
and Guatemala practically everything 
they wanted. It modified the statements 
directly blaming them for the conflict. 
And it shifted more blame to the Domini- 
can Republic for allowing the domestic 
situation that created exiles to exist. Then 
the council voted that the five members 
of the investigating committee continue 
as a watchdog committee and dropped 
the whole problem in the lap of the 1953 
Pan American conference. 
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Humble Pie: Joun D. RockEFELLER, 
Jn., now 76, told the New York Chamber 
of Commerce his one desire as a young 
man had been to help his father. “in 
every way. I was as glad to black his 
shoes, to pack his bag, to act as courier of 
family travels . . . to write his letters, to 
handle his mail and callers, as I was 
later to represent him in various of his in- 
terests, business and philanthropic . . .” 


Hollywood to Jail: The Supreme 
Court refused to review the contempt of 
Congress convictions of Joun Howarp 
Lawson and DaLton Trumso. The two 
screen writers had been sentenced to one 
vear and $1,000 fine for refusing to say 
whether they were Communists. 


Mr. Heusewlife: Last October BeTtTEe 
Davis and artist WiLL1aM Grant SHERRY 
patched up their domestic discord after 
Miss Davis had filed for divorce. But last 
week they were back in court. Irked 
because he hadn’t been invited to a 
studio party celebrating Miss Davis's 
birthday, Sherry slugged Barry SuLut- 
vAN, her leading man. Then he told 
the ,press: “I’m tired of being pushed 
around. She was the breadwinner and I 
was the housewife . . . I have dinner 
ready when she gets home. I take off her 
shoes and bring her slippers and a drink. 
I press her dresses when her maid isn’t 
here. But ... I’m a man who needs a lot 
of affection. When she comes home from 
work she always says she’s too tired.” 
Title of the new picture starring Miss 
Davis and Sullivan: “Story of a Divorce.” 


Before the fireworks, the Sherrys (left, 
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Kathleen: 16th-century blonde 


Not the Type: Most peopie expect 
writers to look like writers, complained 
KATHLEEN Winsor, author of “Forever 
Amber” and the new novel “Star 
Money.” “People build up visual im- 
ages in their minds. Evidently I don't 
fit the writing type, as they see it.” 
Instead, Miss Winsor said, everyone 
associates her with her heroines, ask- 
ing: “‘Is your book autobiographical?” 
Imagine! When Amber was a wild little 
sixteenth-century blonde.” 


Free Man: Rosert E. BEepNaseEK, the 
University of Iowa student charged 
with strangling his co-ed sweetheart, 


International 


with daughter Barbara) and the Briskins were happy Hollywood families 


Marcaret (Gee Gee) Jackson, during 
a clandestine party in an all-male room- 
ing house (Newsweek, April 10), was 
acquitted by a jury of eight men and 
four women in Iowa City, April 5. After 
attending church with his mother, 
Bednasek said: “I’m so happy, but I still 
can’t believe the girl I loved is gone.” 


Conviction Upheld: In Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a Federal Court of Appeals upheld 
the July 1949 vote-fraud conviction of 
Epwarp J. PrircHarp, former general 
counsel of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Pritchard, onetime favorite’ of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was sentenced to 
two years for stuffing ballot boxes in 
Lexington, Ky., in the 1948 election. 


Feud Renewed: After eight months 
abroad as United States Minister to Lux- 
embourg, PerLe MeEsta arrived in New 
York on the Queen Mary for State De- 
partment conferences. Washington col- 
umnist GeorceE Drxon promptly called 
up Mrs. GWENDOLYN CaFRritz, who suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Mesta as the capital’s No. 1 
hostess, and asked her “what she pro- 
posed to do about the return of the 
enemy.” Mrs. Cafritz replied: “I was so 
happy with the status quo ... I thought 
Mrs. Mesta was out of my life for good, 
but it seems I just gave her up for Lent.” 


Unhappy Hutten: Bouncing Betty 
Hutton, star of “Annie Get Your Gun” 
and other film comedies, wept as she 
told a Santa Monica, Calif., divorce-court 
judge that her husband, Tep Briskin, a 
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Clowning Claude: Last week 
NEWSWEEK reported how Sen. 
Claude Pepper, campaigning in 
Florida for reelection, pokes fun 
at charges he associates with 
Communist fronts. A photog- 
rapher has since caught the Sen- 
ator in the middle of his act 
as he whispers: “Joe? This is 
Claude. Got some secrets for ya.” 


camera manufacturer, didn’t approve of 
her friends or career. Granted a divorce 
on charges of mental cruelty, Miss Hutton 
won custody of their two children, Lind- 
say, 34, and Candice, 2. 


Leisure Wanted: SONNY WISECARVER, 
the “Great Lover” who ran off with one 
married woman at 14 and another at 16, 
advertised in a Los Angeles paper for a 
job that provides “living without work- 
ing . . . There’s a way you can make 
money without being crooked and with- 
out working,” Wisecarver, now 21, an- 
nounced. He has left his young wife, the 
former Betty SuE REBER, “because I 
prefer older women.” 


Working Girl: “To put a stop to all this 
ridiculous talk of my getting engaged,” 
SHARMAN Dovuc.ias, daughter of the 
United States Ambassador to Britain, took 
a job as nurse’s aid in a London hospital. 
“I shall help look after British children, 
read to them, take their temperatures,” 
Miss Douglas elaborated. “I suppose you 
would call me a chief bottle washer, but 
I'm not taking any pay.” 


Ne Amateur: In Roxbury, Mass., Mrs. 
Micteta Bruce protested when her 
next-door neighbor, Henry J. NICKERSON, 
continually parked his car in front of her 
home. Finally she fired two shotgun 
charges into the automobile, killing it 
“dead as a doornail.” Haled into court, 
Mrs. Bruce explained to Judge SAMUEL 
EIsENsTapt that she had done a lot of 
hunting and was a crack shot. 
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Any one of us ordinary people may 
need to put up a bond for one of 
many reasons, some unexpected day. 


Of course you may not need a 
bond tomorrow or next week or for 
next Christmas—but someday. Any- 
way, it won’t hurt you to let me tell 
you a little about ’em, in case. 


For example, you may need a bond 
if you are ever appointed an admin- 
istrator or (lady) administratrix of an 
estate, or an executor or a guardian. 


Or, as an individual or business, you 
may need, for example, a bond to 
guarantee court costs if you sue some- 
body—or a “replevin” (repossession) 
bond if you have to ask the sheriff to 


FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIDELITY swo CASUALTY COMPA 
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retake something you’ve sold (to pro- 
tect the sheriff in case it’s a mistake) 
—or an attachment bond if you want 
him to seize property to cover a debt 
to you. And so on. 


When your “bond time” comes, re- 
solve now not to impose on a friend 
or relative to take the risk for you. 
Get your bond from a company which 
makes a business of providing them— 
such as The Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York, an old member 
of the America Fore group of insur- 
ance companies. 


For a nearby America Fore agent, 
call Western Union by number and 
ask for Operator 25. 


AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


* NIAGARA + AMERICAN EAGLE 
NY oF wew vors 
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America fore’ 


/ « INSURANCE GROUP * ; 
LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES ——_—__—/ 








FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 





They Insure Peace Of Mind 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can't step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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holiday in 
enchanted 


land of infinite beauty 


and striking contrasts 


of fabulous art 

and colorful folklore 
of inexpensive 

and bountiful pleasure 


@ and above all, of 
festive gaiety and charm 


For Information, Reservations 
Consult Your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Tracel Service 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in other Principal Cities 


Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques 
Convenient as Cash—100% Safe 













Impetigo Lotion 


For four months, an epidemic of impe- 
tigo had raged among the babies in a 
large Pennsylvania hospital. At least 70 
per cent of the children were afflicted 
with this stubborn, highly contagious skin 
disease with its itching blisters. 

Neither isolation nor routine treatment 
with salves and ointments helped. Then 
the hospital authorities agreed to try out 
a new lotion developed by Johnson & 
Johnson of New Brunswick, N. J. It con- 
tained hexachlorophene, a germ killer 
developed during the war. 

At first, half of the wailing impetigo 
sufferers were treated with the new 
lotion. Results were so dramatic that 
treatment was extended to all the babies. 
Within a week to ten days, the epidemic 
was over. 

Besides impetigo, the nursery balm 
prevents and cures heat rash and diaper 
rash. It also rules out diaper odor by 
killing the bacteria that produce the 
ammonia which causes the odor. 


Mennninger Appeal 


In 1919, when Dr. Karl Menninger put 
out his shingle in Topeka, Kans., with his 
father, “Dr. C. F.,” he was warned that 
he could not hope to make a living in the 
private practice of psychiatry. The orig- 
inal Menninger Clinic in a remodeled 
farmhouse on the edge of town was 
regarded with suspicion by most Kansans. 
It, they feared, was either an abode of 
dangerous “crazy folk” or “just another 
state hospital.” 
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The Menningers (about 1925) : 
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But the elder Menninger, his son Karl, 
and later the younger son, “Dr. Will,” 
soon had plenty of patients. Yet they 
were not satisfied. Most of their patients 
were well-to-do. But they knew that 
there were thousands who needed psy- 
chiatric treatment and could not afford it. 
The Menningers had a long no-pay list, 
but their capacities were limited. 

For instance, in the whole state of 
Kansas, there was no place for the treat- 
ment of some 5,000 disturbed, bewil- 
dered neurotic children. At Harvard, Dr. 
Karl’s teacher, the late Ernest Southard, 
had reminded him: “Don’t forget the 
children. It is from them we are going to 
learn about the human mind and, there- 
fore, about mental health.” So in 1926, 
the Menningers bought an old-fashioned 
house in Topeka, and a few years later 
another house across the street from it, 
and began the psychiatric care of some 
twenty of these children. 

The little houses now form the South- 
ard School and Hospital, one of the 
country’s most successful experiments in 
research training and child psychiatric 
care (70 per cent of the boys and girls 
treated there have been rehabilitated 
and returned to their homes). Yet from 
the start, the school was a financial liabil- 
ity. In 1949 its deficit was $40,000. 

In three decades, the term “The 
Menningers” has grown to mean the 
world’s best-known psychiatric center. 
(Dr. C. F., 87, has retired; Karl, 56, is in 
charge of psychiatric education; Will, 
50, of research and treatment.) To the 
small group of twelve buildings on 
the 34-acre Menninger property near 
Topeka, doctors, psychologists, nurses, 





Dr. Will, Dr. C. F., and Dr. Karl 
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First Menninger clinic 


therapists, social workers, and’ teachers 
have flocked to see and study the edu- 
cation, research, and clinical methods. 

But the Menningers have never been 
able to balance income with the cost of 
all their special projects. There has never 
been enough time or money for intensive 
psychiatric research. Nor have they been 
able to handle half the young doctors 
who apply for the psychiatric training 
which they cannot get in graduate de- 
partments of medical schools. 

In 1941, the Menningers made their 
decision. The Menninger Foundation was 
established and chartered as a nonprofit 
organization authorized to accept tax- 
free contributions. Both Dr. Karl and Dr. 
Will contributed their entire savings, 
earnings from private practice, and the 
proceeds from their books to the founda- 
tion. But that still was not enough. Last 
week in New York, the Topeka psychi- 
atrists and their board of governors and 
trustees met to make their first general 
appeal for funds. The Menninger Foun- 
dation needs $1,300,000 for expanded 
research and educational programs. 

“We started on a shoestring,” said Dr. 
Karl gruffly. “And we grew into a national 
institution. If we are going to keep on 
being national, I guess we'll have to have 
nationwide help.” 

Te Save Sick Minds: Statistically, 
the two big (both are over 6 feet), kindly 
brother-psychiatrists from Topeka had a 
strong case. One million children in the 
United States suffer from behavior dis- 
orders; 50 per cent of all physical illness 
results from emotional conflicts, and 90 
per cent of industrial accidents have their 
roots in personality problems, Dr. Will 
reminded his listeners at the New York 
meeting. Yet for every $130 spent on all 
medical research in the United States, 
only 2 cents is spent on research in the 
field of psychiatry. 

Training a psychiatrist costs about 
$50,000, but according to Karl Men- 
ninger, “any psychiatrist who is any good 
at all will save the*Veterans Administra- 
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tion, as well as any industrial organ- 
ization, state hospital, or community, 
$1,000,000 a year.” 

Yet there are not “one-fourth enough 
trained psychiatrists in this country to 
take care of the patients who are now 
sick and in need of care, and not one- 
tenth enough psychiatrists in the entire 
world,” he added. 

While medical and surgical patients 
are being successfully and promptly 
treated all over the country, psychiatric 
patients stand waiting hopelessly. “To be 
more exact,” thundered Karl Menninger, 
“they wait in sleepless agitation in their 
homes; they drink themselves into insen- 
sibility in bars; or they walk the floor of 
cells in county jails. If anyone in this room 
should develop a mental illness today, 
the chances are he could not get treat- 
ment, even in this great city, for a consid- 
erable time.” 

In his plea for funds for further psy- 
chiatric research, Dr. Karl described the 
case of one patient whose illness had 
already cost $20,000 and would have 
gone on to cost another $130,000. 

“Our experiment with him cost about 
$5,000,” he said. “Of this amount, only a 
few hundred dollars went to the com- 
pensation of the physicians. If I had at my 
disposal in research projects the cost of 
running our hospitals for one month, I 
feel sure I could save the taxpayers 
$25,000,000.” 

Some of the research plans in the ex- 
panded Menninger program are (1) new 
ways of operating on the brain to relieve 
intractable behavior, (2) exploring the 
value of some of the new powerful drugs 
and chemicals (among them ACTH and 
cortisone) on mental illness, (3) more 
group therapy, and (4) salvaging hither- 
to hopeless cases of schizophrenia by 
a combination of intensive individual at- 
tention and psychotherapy. 


Injection vs. Monoxide 


Victims of carbon-monoxide-gas poi- 
soning can now be revived and, in most 
cases, their lives can be saved by a new 
treatment, reported last week by Drs. 
Edwin W. Amyes, John W. Ray, and 
Norman W. Brockman. 

It includes injections of procaine hy- 
drochloride, a local anesthetic, a form of 
therapy originally used by doctors in 
France for prolonged coma due to suffo- 
cation from carbon monoxide. Seventeen 
of a group of 23 patients who were given 
these injections by the Los Angeles 
doctors made good recoveries. 

Exposure to these lethal fumes results 
in a serious disturbance of the blood 
supply of the brain. The procaine-hydro- 
chloride injections, it is believed, so 
thoroughly stimulate the brain that “pro- 
nounced improvement” usually follows 
within a few minutes to an hour after 
treatment is given. 





































































































PURE ART. Cleaning the dust and dirt from 
statues and paintings can be a full time job 
running into thousands of dollars a year. 


That’s why many art museums find it cheaper 
io install air filters to keep out airborne dirt. 





SMOKE EATERS? Not if the 
restaurant is equipped with 
Electromaze, ae air filter 
that takes dust, pollen—and 
smoke—out of the air. Made up of individual 
cells that slide in and out like file drawers, 
Electromaze is easier to fit, install and clean, 





DIESEL DUST’S LAST RIDE. No more dust 
and dirt rushing into engine cabs and air 
intakes. Air-Maze panel filters stop it...keep 
cabs clean and engines purring. Air-Maze 
railroad panel filters are only one of the hun- 
dreds of filter types designed by Air-Maze— 
the filter engineers. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIR AAZE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS  .. GREASE FILTERS 
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‘Look what theyive done 
with the Filing Cabinet 


7 -FILER“/ Even when a drawer is cram- 
NO WONDER THEY CALL IT ‘“ROBOT-FI a ome 


is there. No jamming or tug- 
This Robot cabinet knows I al- ging to get papers in and out. 
ways need “V"” space for filing. 
The instant I open the drawer the 
front tilts forward and the back 
leans back ... automatically. 
































The “V” is important because it 
lets us use the full 26” depth of 


the drawer. We need fewer filing 
cabinets...get more elbow room, 


Papers don’t get buried and “lost” —I 
find everything quick as a wink. No 
wonder the boss is Robot-Filer happy! 








Sure I’m happy! If Robot-Filers save 
only 20% on filing time—and that’s con- 
servative—they'll pay for themselves 
while they're still new. And we aren't 
going to have our past expense of train- 
ing and replacing dissatisfied filing girls. 
Nothing I could buy in office equipment 
will pay for itself so surely. 





——— 
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FREE folder explodes many old accepted 
ideas on filing—tells you how to simplify 
and save with 3, 4 or 5 drawer ROBOT- 
FILERS. Just phone your local Remington 
Rand office or write Management Controls 
Library, Room 446, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


AND FOR ANY OTHER FILING NEED... 
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Conventional filing cabinets, too? Yes, Remington Rand 
makes them all — all sizes, all types, plus card files and 
map-and-plan units. And in the famous Aristocrat line, 
substitute drawers are available for unusual filing needs. 
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To protect vital papers from fire, use If your office is average you're carry- 
Remington Rand Certified Safe-Files. ing 65% “dead weight” in your files 
Remember, ordinary steel files act as —papers that should be transferred to 
ovens — often char contents before inactive status. Let our Analysis and 
the first fire engine even arrives. installation Service show you how to 
Safe-Files are available to withstand save up to $27 per year per cabinet 
severe fire and protect records for ...and demonstrate filing systems 
periods of one-half or one hour. that cut errors and speed reference. 





When if comes fo filing... 


Flemington. Fkand 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS DIVISION 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


to recommend anything but 
>, the right machines and systems / 





100 drawers of papers “filed” in one drawer 
of our humidified film cabinet! It’s easy, eco- 
nomical, when you microfilm with Film-a-Record. 
Reference to any record is unbelievably fast, 
thanks to exclusive Microdex indexing and the 
Film-a-Record Reader-Desk. View any record, 
or reproduce it, in full size, any time you wish. 









For your needs 
we have no reason 


We make them all 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Ine, 

















largest-selling 
brandy... 


i.,_ brandy att 


your favorite | 
cocktail ! 





Write today for Coronet’s free recipe booklet, 
“29 ways to use Coronet V.S.Q.” 

BRANDY DIST. CORP., N. Y. I, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA GRAPE BRANDY 84 PROOF. 
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Canadian Capers 


On Canadian radio, where comic com- 
petition is not stiff, Alan Young was a 
success. Then in 1944 he moved south 
of the border to the land of the fastpaced 
gags and Bob Hope. Young hung onto a 
job with his brand of quiet, unforced 
humor—but he didn’t break any popular- 
ity records. Last week, however, after 
four live versions for Los Angeles viewers 
and one kinescoped program for the 
Eastern network, the new Alan Young 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





lege”), he was aware that television was 
his best hope. Harry Ackerman, CBS's 
head of West Coast programs, agreed— 
and wangled the best that Hollywood 
offered in directors and cameramen for 
his auditions program. It was such a 
successful performance that it not only 
landed a sponsor (Esso) but’ gave rise 
to the gloomy impression that Young 
couldn’t top it. 

Much of the audition material was 
carried over onto the first program—but 
with three more programs under his belt 
Young no longer is worried about lack of 





Airborne Operation: Alan Young tries to repair a banana 


Show on television (CBS-TV, Thursday, 
9-9:30 p. m. EST) was provoking some 
heart-warming laughs. 

Young, at 30, is a meek, washed-down 
blond with saucer eyes and a perpetual 
woebegone manner. At first look, one of 
the funniest things about his show is that 
he is considered a comedian at all. That is 
essentially the secret of his comedy. 
Young’s laugh-getting technique has 
been classified as that of “earnest frus- 
tration.” He is the little fellow who gets 
kicked around, the underdog. In all 
Young's work there are reminiscent 
flashes of Harold Lloyd and Charlie 
Chaplin. Where Chaplin was often 
tragic, however, Young is more optimis- 
tic. Where Lloyd was pleading and 
hopeful, Young tends to blundering stub- 
bornness. But he does not intend to 
imitate the Lloyds and Chaplins. “I'd 
rather be a bad original,” he says, “than 
a good copy.” 

Young was a comedian on a Vancouver 
radio station when he was 19. By the 
time he had migrated to Hollywood by 
way of New York for a movie fling 
(“Margie,” “Mr. Belvedere Goes to Col- 


improvement. He has found that his 
lackadaisical style is a TV natural. Tele- 
vision gives him time. “One joke on 
radio,” he says, “is worth five minutes on 
television.” Young, as a passenger making 
his first airplane trip, a frustrating experi- 
ence for him and a complete harassment 
for his experienced seatmate, gave as 
gentle and warm a satiric skit as tele- 
vision has seen. The big moment came 
when he inadvertently took a piece of 
his companion’s banana, then surrepti- 
tiously tried to replace it with a piece of 
his own (see cut). On radio it would 
have died aborning. 

The Other Side: The Alan Young 
Show, however, is not without its draw- 
backs. Since it originates in Hollywood, 
the great bulk of viewers must see it on 
the kinescope films, which are unreliable 
in quality. But CBS, aware that Holly- 
wood contains an immense reservoir of 
writers, talent, and studio space, is 
determined to keep it there. Production- 
wise, the program suffers from an inex- 
plicable lack of supporting talent which 
is further impaired by a lack of Eastern 
know-how in camera, lighting, and 
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... Where everythin g’s close-at-hand! 


This is the year for making a country-wide tour of Britain! Over there, 
since devaluation of the pound, you can do more, see more, 
stay longer . . . at less cost. And it’s easy to visit all parts of Britain 
without ever travelling far! 
For England and Wales together are hardly bigger than New York 
State; and Scotland and Northern Ireland combined cover 
only half the area of Oklahoma. 
So move farther afield, staying in Britain’s old-world village inns, 
as well as her modern hotels. See for yourself her ancient places, 
famous in history, literature and legend. Take in your stride 
the exciting events on Britain’s gay holiday calendar. 
There’s so much to do and see... and 
you'll find a warm welcome, wherever 
you go. All Britain awaits you! 








Everywhere in Britain, you’ll see Inn Signs like 
those on this page, and many hundreds more... 
The Barley Mow, Our Mutual Friend, The Waterloo 
Inn, The Dog and Partridge. Together, they’ve a 
tale to tell, a tale of infinite variety! For they 
reflect almost every aspect of life in Britain through 
2000 years of history. 

Many of them symbolize a trade or sport or 
craft. Others commemorate some great event, or 
famous figure of fact or fiction. And all of them 
remind the traveller how many-sided was Britain’s 
past ... how varied are her interests today! 











PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW 

. .and consider coming in late 
August or September, to avoid the 
midsummer rush. Ask your travel 
agent fora FREE copy of COMING 
EVENTS, and for other illustrated 


where no journey is far literature on Britain. Or write 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 


«+. and your dollar goes farther 336 Madison Ave.,N.Y.17, N.Y. 




















“Beware of little expenses! 
A small leak will sink a great ship.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
One penny dropped maketh not much noise but thousands of pennies dropped 
over the year maketh a big bang before ye annual stockholders meeting. 
—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 





Dear Sir: Maybe you have had too much Soeeocccccvccccooococosooooose 
else on your mind to worry about how 
your company packages, ships, or bun- 
dles materials within your plant. 

But in these days of rising costs, you can’t 
afford to pass up.the savings you may be 
able to make in this part of your business. 


Here at Acme Steel Company, we have 
shown more than 50,000 customers how 
to cut costs, save time, labor and materi- 
als with Acme flat steel strapping, Acme 
stitching machines and wire, and other 
Acme Steel products. In 9 out of 10 cases, 
Acme sales engineers are able to start you 
on the road to thrifty benefits. 

Some specific examples of what we can do 
are shown here. It takes only a minute to SOSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSHSESSETE 
read them—and not much longer to pick 
up your telephone and call the Acme Steel 
Company service office nearest you. (There 
are 46 of these offices in the principal 
cities of the U.S. and Canada.) Or mail the 
coupon today for moreinformation, and de- 
tailed case studies in your particular field. 





Big savings in handling costs 
Steiner Lumber Co., Fresno, 
Cal., cuts costs 50%. West 
Fresno Lumber Co., Fresno, 
Cal., reduces labor costs 70%. 
Acme Steelstrap Method of 
bundling lumber means quick- 
er tallying, less damage and 
pilfering, reduced danger of 
injury in the lumber industry 
—and in your business, too! 





Hoops —for everything but skirts! 
And if there werea hoop skirt man- 
ufacturer left, he would probably 
come to us for better hoops at lower 
cost. As it is, Acme Steel Hoops, 
for barrels, kegs, and special con- 
tainers, are helping the cooperage 
industry cut costs and save money, 


Of the 3759 Acme Stee! employ- 
ees, 318 or 8.5% have worked 
with Acme for more than 25 years 
each and are members of our 
Quarter Century Club. Their total 
service represents 8618 years — 
tribute to “‘A GoodPlace to Work.” 





ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-40, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 

















We manufacture Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 
(] Please have sales engineer call. Bag and Box Assembly—"'Profit by Stitching” 
d trat t-cutti A Si titch 
Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling — lemonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
UO “Savings f Shipping’ tells how to save money and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 
and soleguerd customer good will with Acme ["] Product —‘'Acme-Morrison Metal 
Steelstrap. Stitchers’’"—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
0 (Carload and L.C.L.)—“Acme Unit- metal or metal-to-other materials. 
Load’ — The story of reduced damage claims and [_] Book Assembly—“Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 
better handling for shippers. ers” for savings in the graphic arts field. 
NAME___ POSITION 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 





directing techniques. Time, money, and 
CBS, his fans hope, will carry Young’s 
fresh and winning talent through. 


Columnatator 


A tall, hollow-eyed, 28-year-old man 
with supreme self-confidence and a 
pleasant, mild voice makes about $25,000 
a year and hundreds of thousands of 
friends by staying up all night. He is Art 
Ford, for seven years master of the 
Milkman’s Matinee, a record show in 
New York (WNEW, Monday-Friday, 





Black Star 


Ford: From platters to gossip 


midnight-5 a.m. EST; Saturday, mid- 
night-6 a.m. EST). 

As other men read books, Ford reads 
platter labels. Once he finds a record that 
he likes, he plugs it vigorously, and is 
credited with making successes of a num- 
ber of stars. He plays what he thinks is 
good—from jazz to the classics. His good 
and catholic taste is such that his fans 
include every kind of insomniac—from 
hash slingers to Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II. Many of them he 
knows semipersonally, from the 100 or so 
phone calls he gets each night while the 
music plays. He limits his chitchat to 
brief commercials (the show has some 
ten sponsors) and record introductions. 
Unlike other jockeys, Ford takes a dim 
view of nocturnal celebrity interviews 
and only grants them on the air “to help 
out somebody.” 

The son of two writers, Ford spurned 
college for work and when he was 20 he 
was staying up about eighteen hours a 
day running three record shows on three 
small New York stations. The Milkman’s 
Matinee is easy by comparison. Ford 
spends his afternoons scouting for new 
talent for his own agency (he recently 
signed up two French ingénues, Nicole 
Francis and Daniele Delorme), haunts 
out-of-the-way spots for unrecognized 
musicians, and about a year ago started a 
variety show on WPIX, The New York 
Daily News’s television station. Last week 
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he let loose with a program that will take 
him out of New York (without relinquish- 
ing the WPIX or WNEW show) and into 
the rest of the country. It was a television 
gossip show labeled Broadways of the 
World (ABC-TV, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, 7:15-7:30 p.m. EST). 
For four years Ford has spent his vaca- 
tions in France and has come to regard 
himself as something of an international- 
ist. He decided that international gossip 
had good potentialities. ABC bought his 
idea. Ford concluded his 1950 vacation 
—during which he lined up foreign news 
sources—just in time to go on the air with 
his new program. 
Under the guidance of Raymond 
Spector, an advertising man who likes to 
take credit for guiding the radio careers 
of Walter Winchell and Drew Pearson 
(a connection Winchell doesn’t remem- 
ber), Ford, ordinarily a normally paced 
speaker, has speeded up his tempo. 
Spector agrees that Broadways of the 
World still needs a good bit of work to 
put it over, particularly in the way of 
getting new news. But Ford firmly be- 
lieves there is a place for a TV gossip 
show because “gossip is cold in print” and 
needs facial expression to give it full 
meaning. Spector has coined a name for 
Ford’s new occupation: columnatator. 
Ford fans, for the time being at least, 
will be happier remembering him as the 
best all-night disk jockey in New York. 


Preview 


For the week of April 13-19. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Dimension X (NBC, Saturday, 8-8:30 
p.m.). Premiere of science-fiction show. 

Welcome Back, Baseball (CBS, Sat- 
urday, 10-10:30; Mutual, Sunday, 7- 
7:30; ABC, Monday, 5:30-6 p.m.). Bing 
Crosby, Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour, and 
Ralph Kiner. 

NBC Theater (NBC, Sunday 2-3 p.m.). 
Aldous Huxley’s “After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan.” 

Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Lily Pons. 

American Cancer Society (ABC, Mon- 
day, 10-10:30 p.m.). An adaptation of 
John Gunther’s “Death Be Not Proud.” 

Game of the Day (Mutual, Tuesday 
2 p.m.). New serjes of full-length cov- 
erage of biggest major-league baseball 
contest each day. 


Television 


Author Meets the Critics (ABC, 
Wednesday, 8:30-9 p.m.). Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. and John O’Donnell de- 
bating Basil Rauch’s “Roosevelt: From 
Munich to Pearl Harbor.” 

Philco Television Theater (NBC, Sun- 
day, 9-10 p.m.). “The End Is Known” 
with Kent Smith. 
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ACTUAL CHECK PROVES 


No other Copying Process 
offers you the 
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eae METHOD METHOD — — 
OZALID *. 4 dl 
Prints ready for immediate use A E 
No size restrictions 
No special plates, stencils, or inks “ . > t | 7 
No need to make negative z 
Additional copies immediately | 
available ae | 


Easily makes duplicate masters 


WHAT IS OZALID? 


® Ozalid is a speedy copying process 
that uses sensitized paper to reproduce 
anything typed, drawn or written. You 
get perfect copies of letters, records, 
reports, photographs, index files, draw- 
ings —anything.* 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE OZALID PROCESS? 
@ No size restrictions —Ozalid copies can 


be made in avy size, in sheets or con- 
tinuous rolls. 


® Copying errors are eliminated. 
There's no check-back to the original. 


® Changes easily made. Add new ma- 
terial to create a “composite master”. 
No need to re-create an entire piece. 


OZALID PAPER IS UNEQUALLED 
FOR QUALITY, TOO! 





. You get dry, positive, exact duplicates in a 
° For years, Ozalid has been estab- fraction of a minute and at a fraction of your 
lished as the “Standard of Quality usual cost. 


among sensitized papers. *If light won't shine through, an inexpensive 


oes — intermediary) step ts taken. 
® Ozalid’s “speed” is the same, month 





in and month out— stepping up pro- [777777 TTT T AA 
duction Pping UP P OZALID, Dept. B4 
u , Johnson City, New York 
. . Gentlemen: Please send free illustrated 
¢ Controlled product quality gives booklet that fully explains the Ozalid 
more prints at lower labor cost. process. 
© Longer shelf-life— means less waste. a siticeetcesicintenttervnninsiinatinieanecuiainis 
EE ia iis sccictttasdecindevanititbtaatlecdidenadlgids 


Cut Copying Costs...Use ee eee Oe eee 


RB icinccnpinitnnniiniinltrtsininedeathatntlicadeniiins 
‘ Or call your local Oz-alid distributor listed 
in the classified telephone book. 
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Shippers Agree | 
ih -I-E! | 
WE ALSO PLEASE § 
THE CONSIGNEES! | 


~ 


Ka 


1} 
FASTEST BY LAND 


Between 

SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 

[ Los ANGELES | °"4 ba Louis 
Fastest to all intermediate points, too! 


P+I+E’s Yearbook and 1949 Annual 
Report is intended for freight shippers 
and receivers as well as stockholders 
and employees. A copy will be sent 
upon your request, 





WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 
PUERTO RICAN RUM 


Don Q — the Prestige Rum — gives all your 
favorite drinks an incomparable flavor. To 
highballs, cocktails and punches, it brings 
a Golden Touch you'll find irresistible, un- 
forgettable. For free leaflet on mixing pop- 
ular Puerto Rican drinks, write 


Schieffelin & Co. 


30 Cooper Square New York 3, N. Y. 
Importers since 1794 











SCIENCE 
BW Preview 


A deadly virus is one of the alfalfa 
farmer’s best friends. From time to time 
this bug, known as polyhedra, wipes out 
shiny bluish-green alfalfa caterpillars, 
forerunners of the common sulphur but- 
terfly. Unfortunately polyhedra is not a 
reliable aid. Farmers can’t count on it 
striking in time to save their crops. 

Drs. Clarence G. Thompson and 
Edward A. Steinhaus, University of Cali- 
fornia insect pathologists, decided to dis- 
cipline the sometimes tardy virus. This 
week after three years of experimenta- 
tion they announced success: The alfalfa 
caterpillar had been destroyed by a man- 
made polyhedrosis epizootic. 

Thompson and Steinhaus started by 
spreading the virus on small plots and 
worked up last year to spraying the stuff 
from an airplane on a 40-acre field in the 
San Joaquin Valley. They found: 
>The virus kills almost all the exposed 
caterpillars in about a week. In hot 
weather it works a day or two faster. And 
in any case the caterpillars stop eating 
two days before they succumb. 

Five cubic centimeters of virus material 
(containing a total of 25,000,000 virus 
particles), when diluted with five gallons 
of water, are enough for each acre of 
alfalfa. Probably an even weaker solution 
will prove effective. 

>The virus material can be recovered a 
hundredfold simply by sweeping up 
dead caterpillars and grinding them. 
Applying the virus costs no more than 








applying an insecticide. And the virus 
material can be made more cheaply than 
most chemical insecticides. 

Besides being a help to alfalfa farmers, 
the California researchers seemed to 
have set up a milestone in applied 
science. Theirs was the first successful 
large-scale application of the principles 
of aerial biological warfare. 


Put Up or Shut Up 


Is there any truth in the current Soviet 
party-line theory that environment, not 
genes, controls biological evolution? 

Absolutely none, say almost all repu- 
table Western. scientists. Yet Russian 
biologists-maintain just as flatly (at least 


»im public) that genes are just a figment 


of capitalistic imagination and that new 
and vastly improved plant species can be 
developed by chilling, grafting, or other- 
wise tampering with parent strains. They 
cite results reported by the Kremlin’s 
scientific darling, Trofim Lysenko—results 
obtained by methods which are slipshod 
by Western scientific standards. 

Last week Prof. Eric Ashby, University 
of Manchester botanist, proposed a plan 
to settle the controversy. He recalled 
that five years ago, after attending a 
scientific meeting in Moscow, he had 
asked the Russian Government for -per- 
mission to return and study Lysenkoist 
experiments firsthand. Four written 
requests to the Society for Cultural 
Relations had been ignored. 

In a letter to The Manchester Guard- 
ian, Ashby now challenged the Russian 


Burrocyle: This contraption was made of a bicycle wheel, speed- 
ometer, and pipe by Max R. Kimble of the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Hitched to a burro, mule, or horse it records the distance 
covered by U.S.B.A.I. rangers on the Mexican border. As measured 
roughly with the burrocycle, the border is more than 2,300 miles 
long, about 400 miles longer than the best previous estimate. 


Newsweek, April 17, 1950 
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is needed to bind the wool tufts in place. Yet 
the carpet is lighter, stronger and more flexible. 


HIS Is the yarn that makes garden hose so strong and durable 
y pw one manufacturer offers it with a ten-year guarantee. It’s 
the yarn that took the “stretch” out of V-Belts . . . without in- 
creasing price. 


It’s Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon—the yarn that 
Can you can be used to build sales advantages into many different kinds 
of products . . . frequently with decreasing cost. 


build up your sales “Cordura” is inherently stronger than natural fibers generally 


° hi used. It is made of continuous filaments, with no short ends to 
with this pull apart under strain. And it is engineered to unvarying uni- 
formity—no thicks and thins. 


structural yarn? 


“Cordura” yarn may help you build a more salable product 
s.. and help you keep costs down. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GET THE FULL STORY of “Cordura” in the new 
manual, ‘‘Sinews for Industry.” It gives physical 


properties of ‘Cordura’... and tells how Du Pont 

will help you profit from the compact strength of 

“Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon. Write Rayon 

Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
———— Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING,.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


* . e 
Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON ...for NYLON ...for FIBERS to come ...look to DU PONT 
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Seaplane companion of the land- 
based Mercator in anti-sub warfare, 
the Martin PSM-1 is the Navy’s 


It features extra husky construc- 
tion, a radically longer afterbody 
for better landings and take-offs. 
See your Navy, Air Force or Marine 
recruiting office for full details on 
how you can receive training on 
modern aircraft like these for a 
great future in aviation! 


| Jet-Powered Poiso 
for Under-sea Raiders 


Given top military priority, our anti-sub 
efenses are being developed at top speed— 
Martin Mercators are a potent Navy weapon 
for licking this menace. 


first postwar, twin-engine flying boat. 





Smashing enemy submarines in their pens. Sowing seams of mines 
to confine them to their harbors. Attacking them en route to their 
deadly missions. Shepherding convoys.. Guarding _our. continental 
approaches. These are the vital jobs the speedy Martin Mercator 
is designed to handle in defending against undersea raiders. 

First Navy jet-powered patrol plane, the land-based Mercator is 
pure poison on the wing to subs. It can sow mines in enemy harbors 
to keep submarines penned up. It can carry the-fight to the enemy with 
depth charges and*torpedoes. It can be equipped with sono-buoys and 
other modern underwater submarine detection devices. 

Most elusive aircraft of its kind ever built, the Navy patrol plane 
has fighter-type maneuverability—high rate of roll—high rate of 
climb—lightning-fast response to controls for a plane of its carrying 
capacity. Two reciprocating engines for economical long-range power— 
two jets for extra bursts of speed—are uniquely teamed in the P4M 
Mercator’s two nacelles. It’s another advanced design produced by 
the well integrated engineering team Martin offers its customers today! 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 


aT 


Great news for air traveller and 
airline operator alike is the new, 
pressurized, 40-passenger Martin 
4-0-4 Airliner. Already, Eastern Air 
Lines and Trans World Airline have 
chosen 65. of these Martin trans- 
ports to modernize their 
twin-engine fleets. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of (Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


© 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
girliners © Advanced military aircraft © 
Revolutionary rockets and missiles * Elec- 
tronic fire control systems © DEVELOPERS 
OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. 
Rubber Company) © Stratovision aerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with W esting- 
house Electric Corp.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material * New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake © Permanent fabric 
flameproofing © LEADERS IN RESEARCH 
to guard the peace, build better living in 
far-reaching fields. 








SCIENCE 





Government: “Allow Soviet geneticists of 
all sorts freely to visit England and to 
work in our laboratories, and allow any 
of us (not solely delegates invited by 
yourselves) freely to visit the Soviet 
Union, to stay in your homes, and to work 
in your laboratories.” 

Like a poker player shoving an im- 
pressive pile of chips into the pot, he 
said: “The Soviet Union talks a good deal 
about the need to preserve peace; such 
an experiment as this would be a great 
contribution to the cause of peace.” 


Lightning Nests 


Many veteran prospectors swear 
they've located their richest strikes dur- 
ing thunderstorms. They keep a sharp 
eye out for “lightning nests”—places 
where buried minerals supposedly attract 
lightning. Scientists, however, generally 
have as little faith in lightning nests as 
in water-finding divining rods. 

This week it seemed that the lightning 
nest theory deserved considerably more 
respect. Two Swedish physicists, Prof. 
H. Norinder and O. Salka, had actually 
built a miniature nest and tested it with 
man-made lightning at the University 
of Uppsala. 

As their model they used a 6- by 9-foot 
wooden box with a sheet-iron bottom. 
Under 9 inches of sand they buried veins 
of iron ore. Then from all angles above 
the box they discharged high-voltage 
sparks. After watching hundreds _ of 
sparks, Norinder and Salka concluded: 
There is a marked tendency toward 
“lightning nests” when the electricity is 
positive, but not when the high-voltage 
electrode is negative. 

In most parts of the world positive 
lightning flashes are rare. But studies 
have shown that on the South African 
veldt most low-hanging clouds are posi- 
tively charged. And it is in this part of 
the world that the lightning-nest belief 
is most persistent. 


Monumental Disease 


For 2,400 years the Parthenon, temple 
of Athena, has dominated the Acropolis 
overlooking Athens, Greece. Despite its 
age, the building would be almost as 
good as new had it not been damaged by 
an explosion in 1687, when the Turks 
used it as a powder magazine in a war 
against the Venetians. 

In recent years, however, this archi- 
tects’ shrine has been crumbling away at 
an ever-increasing rate. It is as if some 
disease had infected the close-grained 
marble pillars and cornices, making them 
coarse and brittle. So rapid is the decay 
that expert observers estimate that 200 
years from now hardly a trace of the 
Parthenon will remain. 

Why has the ancient stone lost the 
toughness that enabled it to weather 24 
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AUTOMATIC 


MULTIPLICATION > 
is the distinguishing 
feature of a 


MODERN 
CALCULATOR 







——— 


Answer appears here 
simultaneously 


Amount to be multiplied 


is set here Multiplier is 


entered here 


MULTIPLICATION ON A MARCHANT 
1S AUTOMATICALLY POSITIVE— 


the touch of a key enters the 


correct multiplier digit, and gives 
the answer SIMULTANEOUSLY... the FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


PAYOFF in Figurework Production! (f) f) [ N T fe TSM | 
-|+ } 
DS, 
9 
The Marchant Man in your phone book WrE Jn ‘474 
is ready to prove by a demonstration 


ote * T oe AT R 
on your own work that multiplication on a pee SPAR RT LSPS eN are 
Marchant is easier and faster. If your need PEROT ARE NRE SERENE RPE RNC ESO ME NTN 
. , : MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY | 
is temporary, rent a Figuremaster. Phone the : Oakland 8, California 
Marchant Man today or mail the coupon to : Please send me free information about 


: the new Figuremasters : 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, : Fully AutomaticL_] Semi-Automaticl_] Rental lL_] 
Oakland 8, California. 
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COHOMY, is a cheerful note in train travel. It is even more 


pleasing when combined with the comfort and enjoyment that 


are yours in restful Coaches on Union Pacific's daily 








“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


"CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” “CITY OF PORTLAND” 
Daily between Chicago-the West Coast 


"CITY OF DENVER”’. . . Daily between Chicago-Denver 


"CITY OF ST. LOUIS”... . Daily between St. Louis-the West Coast 
PULLMANS AND RESERVED SEAT COACHES ON ALL STREAMLINERS 


Write Union Pacific Railroad, Room 368, Omaha 2, Nebraska, 
for free California,Pacific Northwest and Colorado booklets. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Dependable Passenger and Freight Transportation 
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Philip Gendreau 


Parthenon: Baths might save it 


centuries? Prof. A. J. Sofianopoulos, 
elderly Dayton University chemical en- 
gineer, came up with an answer this 
week at the American Chemical Society’s 
117th national meeting in Philadelphia. 
Sofianopoulos’s interest in the problem 
was piqued when on a visit to Athens 
after the war he was almost brained by 
a large chunk of stone that had sloughed 
off the building. 

He blamed the decay on the corrosive 
breath of twentieth-century Athens, prin- 
cipally the sulphur dioxide in the smoke- 
polluted air. The important clues were 
black and tan spots he had noticed on 
the surface of the marble. 

The brownish splotches, he explained, 
showed that traces of iron had _ been 
chemically changed (oxidized). And the 
black spots were accumulations of dust. 
This layer of dust absorbs and holds 
water, which in combination with acid 
gases rots stone. 

The thing to do, therefore, is to wash 
the temple periodically with pure water. 
Sofianopoulos thought that one good bath 
every spring would probably be enough. 
He saw only one drawback: the treat- 
ment is so simple that many skeptics will 
doubt its value. 

Sofianopoulos added a note that should 
interest historians: “It seems not improb- 
able that the reported washing of some 
ancient temples for religious purposes 
had conservation as a practical basis. . . 
Certainly, improved appearances must 
have been recognized as a practical ben- 
efit of such cleaning, and some especially 
observant persons may have recognized 
that it had a preservative effect also.” 
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DOWTHERM 


THE HEAT TRANSFER MEDIUM 
FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES 


for safety of operation 


Yes, in addition to its economy, simplicity, and efficiency, Dowtherm is safer! 


Dowtherm permits the use of a system in which the fire is removed from any flammable 
material in process. High-temperature operations, formerly possible only under 
dangerous and costly conditions, are now accurately and safely controlled by this 
indirect system. Dowtherm presents little hazard in handling, in shipping and storage. 


Today Dowtherm users, whether they be paint manufacturers or food processors— 
or engaged in any other high-temperature operation—enjoy a security unknown in 
earlier systems. If your operations require precise heating in the 300°—750° F. 
range, write to Dow for complete information about Dowtherm. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY . MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington « Atlanta 

Cleveland ¢ Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis « Houston 
San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Soda Fountain Sales Skyrocket! 
Drug Store Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
WABAN, MASS.—‘Not only have ice 


cream sales at our fountain increased as 
much as 85% since we installed our Frigid- 
aire Air Conditioner, but I estimate we’re 
getting 100% more cleanliness, comfort 
and efficiency,” says Winthrop G. Rhodes, 
owner of Rhodes Pharmacy, 1649 Beacon 
St. “We chose the Frigidaire Air Condi- 
tioner because the salesmen made the 
most complete survey of our needs and 
gave detailed information on the operation 
of our unit.” 

Commercial Refrigeration Co., Boston, 
sold and installed the equipment. 


8 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
__ fefrigeration and air conditioning products 





Store Type 
Air Conditioner 














You'll like the friendly folk of South Dakota! You'll 


enjoy the scenic splendor of the highest mountains 
east of the Rockies ... Mt. Rushmore . all outdoor 
sports ‘ thrilling rodeos and pageants! Restful, 
family-fun beckons you to a photographer's paradise! 





COLORFUL Z wy 


it 
OLD WESTS ,.. 


for 
\ Re-capture the romance of gold rush FREE 
days, Wild Bill Hickok and Calam- 
ity Jane. Plan now to vacation in FOLDER 
\y colorful South Dakota this summer! 
\ STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 
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Freedom of the Press Co. 


In New York the Communist Daily 
Worker last week refused to accept ads 
for “Guilty of Treason,” a movie about 
the trial of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. 
The Worker is published by the Free- 
dom of the Press Co., Inc. 


Columbus Comics 


Poker-faced, The Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger reported on Page 1 that the 
battleship Missouri had mysteriously 
chugged up the rocky, muddy Chatta- 
hoochee River into land-locked Colum- 
bus. Despite the date—April l—and a 
Page 2 runover clearly headed “April 
Fool,” dozens of Ledger readers raced 
to the four-foot-deep river to look. 


Never Underestimate... 


High above Rockefeller Center, the 
smell of broiling steaks and steaming soup 
seeps from a gleaming penthouse kitch- 
en. On the same premises washing ma- 
chines purr, and chic women stoop on the 
floor snipping out dress patterns. This 
home scene is the New York “Workshop” 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The Workshop tests the Journal’s 
household hints. It also is the pride of the 
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monthly magazine’s husband-and-wife 
editors, Bruce and Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould. lIowa-bred but journalistically 
trained on Manhattan newspapers, the 
Goulds have made the Journal a big 
moneymaker and, circulation-wise, head 
and shoulderpads above any other Amer- 
ican woman’s magazine. They took over 
the 67-year-old Journal in 1935 and for 
its owners, the Curtis Publishing Co. of 
Philadelphia, the couple has trebled its 
ad income (to a whacking $22,222,000 
last year) and doubled its readership. 
Last week Curtis could boast that be- 
cause of a new nationwide all-time cir- 
culation high—4,700,000*—the Journal 
had to advance the sale date for its 
April issue by five days. 

For the Goulds, the Journal is an 
exercise in personal journalism. Commut- 
ing from their 120-acre New Jersey farm 
they have adjoining offices both in New 
York and in the colonnaded Curtis build- 
ing in Philadelphia. They both read all 
the copy, and many of the ideas for 
Journal articles, such as its “How America 
Lives” series, are theirs. 

Their magazine-making philosophy: “a 
woman's world is a good deal broader 
than just the. kitchen.” They pay top- 


level contributors well and never edit 





*Life, a weekly, has a circulation of about 5,000,- 
000. Reader’s Digest, a monthly, enjoys a circu- 
lation of some 15,000,000, counting foreign editions. 
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Davis— Miami Daily News 


Day’s Work: The Miami Daily News assigned reporter Rose Mal- 
lory and photographer Walter Davis to report the census-taking 
of four Coast Guardsmen at nearby Fowey Rocks lighthouse. 
Stepping from a rowboat onto the lighthouse stairway, Rose 
missed the boat and Davis snapped a great picture. The newsgirl, 
fished out and loaned spare clothes, then came back to her census. 


Newsweek, April 17, 1950 
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TRANSPLANT... for better growth! 


Many a factory has burst into full industrial 


bloom . . . after being “transplanted” to the 


South. 


For the Southland served by the Southern 
Railway System has a “green thumb’s” touch 
for industries. They thrive on the South’s 
balanced “diet” of abundant resources and 


advantages...with good growing weather and 





ample growing room for “industrial crops” of 


all kinds. 

In this land of great and growing oppor- 
tunities, it isn’t surprising that transplanted 
industries dig in their roots and GROW! 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmeeT £. Roerwrns 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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When a citizen 
speaks favorably towards indus- 
trial progress...that’s attitude. 
When that same citizen leaves his 
home or place of business, goes to 
the polls and votes his money to 
help finance a new industrial enter- 
prise for the community... that’s 
attitude in action! 


Under Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan, which authorizes state 
municipalities to vote bonds to pur- 
chase plant sites and construct 
buildings for acceptable industries, 
the citizens are proving their atti- 
tude by action at the polls. 





In sixty-two Mississippi Com- 
munities which have held elections 
under the BAWI Plan the record 
shows overwhelming confidence in 
the success of new industrial ven- 
tures. Here is a typical example of 
the action taken by one of these 
Mississippi towns: 


Canton, Mississippi — $60,000 
bond issue—Madison County 
Dairies, milk processing plant— 
Vote: 755 For; 92 Against (Jan. 
31, 1950). 


Mississippi has other exclusive ad- 
vantages in addition to those offered 
by the BAWI Plan. These factors 
are graphically presented in a new 
industrial booklet-—“INSIDE MIS- 
SISSIPPI”—available to interested 
executives on request. 


For Specific Information As to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan 
Can Provide a Building for Your Industry... Call or Write 





AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


MISSI 


IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products— 
Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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down to their readers. They have given 
the Journal a haymaker punch. They 
revived the dormant crusade which 
Edward Bok, the magazine’s first great 
editor, had once waged against social 
diseases (he was first to print the word 
syphilis in an American magazine). 
Taking up where Bok left off, they 
have printed astonishingly frank articles, 
notably the Journal’s mother-to-daughter 
letter series on the social and sexual 
problems of teen-agers. Its “Profile of 





Bruce and Beatrice Gould 


Youth” feature is an accurate close-up of 
the nation’s youth. 

The Journal’s loudly-shouted motto is 
“never underestimate the power of a 
woman,” and its present editors never 
have. During the war, they campaigned 
for adequate veteran rehabilitation and 
job assurance. They played up such 
subjects as slum clearance, birth control, 
and mental illness. They printed the first 
go-round of Eleanor Roosevelt’s biog- 
raphy, Henry Stimson’s memoirs, and the 
Joseph Stilwell diary. Now playing: “The 
Little Princesses,” starring Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose and writ- 
ten by their former governess. 

Never, though, have Bruce and 
Beatrice Gould forgotten that the Journal 
is basically a women’s service magazine. 
Their department editors, seldom at their 
desks more than two weeks monthly, 
comb the globe for the newest in food 
and fashion. They focus mainly on more 
practical edibles and wearables, patient- 
ly trying them out at the Workshop. 
Their color photographs of historic Amer- 
ican homes (later made into a book) 
were an architectural milestone. 

The Goulds practice their preaching. 
They live, as they advise all good Journal 
families to, comfortably within their in- 
come (between them, it amounted to 
$85,000 last year). Their only child, 
a daughter named Sesaly, is married, 
and they are modest entertainers and 
confirmed homebodies as all good Journal 
readers are expected to be. 


Newsweek 
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Bruce Gould sends his own shirts to 


the Workshop laundry. When his wife, 


“approaching fiftyish,” was worried about 
some new washable wallpaper being 
considered for a kitchen-page piece, a 
subeditor gave it the Workshop works. 
She splashed the paper with coffee, fruit 
juice, butter, and bacon grease, finally 
scrubbing off the mess with soap and 
water. Only then did Beatrice Gould 
approve the wallpaper. 


Hoods Down 


Milton Beckerman quickly caught on 
to the fact that Claxton’s new “Business- 
man’s Club” was up to no good. In his 
little weekly Claxton Enterprise (circu- 
lation 1,500) last August, he snorted that 
the Georgia town’s club was a branch of 
the Ku Klux Klan. The 32-year-old, 
Bronx-born editor had previously re- 
ceived threatening phone calls, and one 
zealous Klansman had tried to bash out 
his brains with a hammer. 

The editor of The Enterprise said of 
his enemies: “To publicize them is to 


promote them . . . I won't cater to these: 


punks by writing about them.” 

But by March he decided that “the 
thing had gotten out of hand.” He ac- 
cused white-robed night riders of attack- 
ing innocent whites and Negroes. He 
demanded that the city unmask them 
and that the Masonic Lodge forbid them 
further use of its meeting hall. One night 
a honking parade of cars roared onto the 
editor's lawn, then fled when he calmly 
fired a rifle shot into the back of one 
Klansman’s auto. 

Last week Beckerman and The Enter- 
prise won a second round. The Claxton 
city council, backed by church and civic 
groups, voted an anti-mask ordinance. 
“We wrote the stories,” the editor said, 
“and the people did the work.” 


Whaddaya Read? 


It was a poignant piece in anybody’s 
paper. Mrs. Minnie Lambert, sent to pri- 
son for life eighteen years ago for the 
murder of her husband, was stricken 
with cancer. Taking pity, Michigan Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams commuted her sen- 
tence so that she could die a free 
woman. Two Detroit dailies explained 
how it happened. 

Hearst’s Times boasted: “Six of Mrs. 
Lambert’s ten children asked The Times 
for help . . . This paper went to the gov- 
ernor immediately.” The Detroit News 
version: “Governor Williams was ap- 
prised of the situation by The News, and 
he acted swiftly.” 

Who apprised whom? Both papers, 
The Times one night and then The News 
the next day, rang the governor’s office 
to appeal for Mrs. Lambert. Neither 
of the papers could take full credit for 
her release. 


April 17, 1950 





HERE’S LIFE INSURANCE 
THAT KEEPS IN 


Perlect step with you 


You get more out of life insur- 
ancé that’s flexible enough to 
keep up with your family. 


Life insurance, for instance, 
that protects young families on 
modest budgets — and, as fam- 
ily needs grow, keeps pace by 
assuring funds for college edu- 
cations, by covering obliga- 
tions like mortgage payments, 
and by setting up savings , 
programs. ' 


New England Mutual’s unique- 
ly flexible policies do all this — 
and more. For when your chil- 
dren are on their own and you 
advance toward retirement, 
they can be changed to pro- 
vide income in place of the 
family protection you no longer 
need. In this way the same 
premium dollars you paid to 
protect your family now give 
you a ‘regular monthly income 
for the rest of your life. 





ALL THINGS LIVING CHANGE. That’s why New England Mutual 
made its policies as flexible as life itself — made them so adaptable 
they can deliver the exact benefits you need, when you need them. 
The New England Mutual Career Underwriter who serves your 
community can tell you more about the advantages of life insurance 
that keeps in step with your changing needs. Mean- 
time, write to us at 499 Boylston St., Boston 17, for 
“Your Life Insurance Guide,” which outlines modern 
family and business uses of life insurance. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 








WHY DID YOU LET US 
RUN OUT OF ECCENTRIC 


BALL BEARINGS? Ke > 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 4) 


"CAUSE WE AIN'T GOT 
BELLS AND WHISTLES ON 
OUR STOCK RECORDS! 











*An awfuss is a place where business is misconducted 


Your business-EVERY BUSINESS has certain records needing 
repeated and instantaneous reference—often needing “whistles and 
bells” to call attention to special information or special action. 

For such records the Globe-Wernicke Visible Reference Record 
equipment gives EYE-QUICK information! Signals special condi- 


tions! Flashes credit information, 
routing details, sales assign- 
ments, periodic stock require- 
ments, regular call dates, and 
other wanted facts—AT A 
GLANCE! 


It serves information desks, 
switchboards, delivery routes— 
any quick-information point in 
any business. 

Available in l-line and 2-line 
references; frames of three 
widths and two capacities. 
Your service-minded Globe- 
Wernicke dealer will gladly give 
you complete information and 
prices. Find him listed in your 
classified telephone directory 
under “Office Equipment and 


Furniture.” 





G-W Rotary Visible Reference 
Record, up to 10,000 items; 
other types for wall or desk 
use. Another Globe-Wernicke 
product to speed up business 
and cut costs. 








Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 
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Cindnnati 12, Ohio 




















TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Wearing a black and red 
plaid sports jacket, Prerre MonrTevux, 
conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was serenaded in his 
hotel suite by the San Francisco String 
Quartet on his 75th birthday, April 4. 
Asked the secret of his longevity, 
Monteux gaily tweaked his mustache 
and said: “Ah, music and love. hb have 
had lots of both.” 

PRep. Apo.tpu J. Sasatu, Democrat of 
Illinois, dean of the House of Represent- 
atives and head of the House Rules 
Committee, his 84th, in Chicago, April 
4. Coming to this country as a 15-year- 
old immigrant from Czechoslovakia in 
1881, Sabath has served in the House 
continuously since 1907. 


Engaged: Curtis (Buzzir) Rooseve cr, 
20, grandson of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Rosin 
Epwarps, 21, in Brentwood, Calif., April 
7. Born Curtis Dall, he recently adopted 
the name Roosevelt, used by his mother, 
Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, in her press 
and radio work. 


Died: Veteran stage and screen actor 


WaLTEeR Huston (“Dodsworth”), 1948 
Academy Award winner for “Treasure of 
the Sierra Madre”; of a heart ailment, in 
Hollywood, April 7, a day after his 66th 
birthday. His death followed by four 
days the death in New York of Kurt 
Welt, 50, the noted composer, who 


wrote Huston’s famous “September 
Song” for “Knickerbocker Holiday.” 
Weill was currenily represented on 


Broadway by “Lost in the Stars.” 

> Vastav Nyinsky, 60, greatest male bal- 
let dancer of all time, who rose to fame 
with the Russian Imperial Ballet and 





later with Sergei Diaghileft; of nephritis, 
in a London clinic, April 8. Nijinsky 
thrilled the Western world in “Petrouch- 
ka,”. “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” and 
“La Spectre de la Rose”; his leaps and 
entrechat dix have not been equaled. 
With him when he died was his wife, 
Romola, who nursed him for 30 years 
after he became insane in 1919. 


Newsweek, April 17, 1950 
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PIPE DREAMS COME TRUE 


U. S. Rubber Company experts solve any rubber pipe or 
hose problem...no matter how unusual or difficult 

















LAYING DOWN ON THE JOB! It takes only 25 


in . seconds for the helicopter to lay this 400-foot pipe line. 

; The hose, developed by United States Rubber Com- 

de pany, is folded into a special container and released at 

: the press of a button. Its civilian and military uses 
3 : are almost infinite. 
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FISHY SUCCESS STORY. The 500,000 fish in this boat were unloaded 
in less than an hour by a special 12-inch vacuum hose com- 
pounded by U.S. Rubber. The hose sucks the fish out of the 
boat, sends them speeding to a storage bin 1500 feet away. 


‘3 Tae pee cet “- A 
Gane hangers Syste Shag eS 


EASY PICKINGS! This vacuum cranberry picker works with great 
speed, never gets tired. U.S. Rubber made the special hose, 
aided cranberry growers in developing the machine, thereby 
increasing the yield. 


A PRODUCT OF 
You'd be surprised to find how many different things 


rubber hose can do...things it never had been called 
upon to do before. Come to the foremost authorities in the 
field, U.S. Rubber, when you have any question that hose 
may solve. They know about techniques and new methods 
which may materially lower your operating costs. Write: 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPAN Y 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











THE 


Boom Goes 


The economy shook a few more 
pleasant surprises out of its cornucopia 
last week and the nation happily, if a 
trifle uncertainly, sat back to enjoy them. 
When March unemployment figures 
were totted up, they showed 598,000 
more persons at work than in February, 
while unemployment declined by 561,- 
000 from the eight-year high reached 
the month before. (The rise in workers 
exceeded the drop in unemployed be- 
cause new workers had added themselves 
to the active labor force.) 

The construction boom seemed un- 
stoppable; new buildings erected in the 
first quarter of the year totaled $4,400,- 
000,000—a record. With the end of the 
week came House approval of another 
$3,500,000,000 for mortgage guarantees, 
veterans, and low-cost housing, Fannie 
Mae (Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation) purchases of mortgages, and so 
on. This, said the ranking Democratic 
and GOP members of the House Bank- 
ing Committee, promised another 1,000,- 
000 new homes this year. For the Ad- 
ministration the only disappointment was 
the complete omission of the $2,000,000,- 
000 asked by the President to foster 
middle-income housing cooperatives. 

Steel demand was cracking crystal 
balls. “Mills are being swamped with 
requests for steel faster than it can be 
turned out,” said Iron Age: There was 
a bumper-to-bumper crop of autos in the 
first quarter (see below); a step-up in 
defense spending was in the cards; the 
“Equitable Plan” promised to spark an 


ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 








On, but Doubts Continue 


easy-credit revival of freight-car order- 
ing. As the week ended stocks hit a 
twenty-year peak, with industrials closing 
at the highest level since Oct. 3, 1930. 

There were also, 
however, hazy 
clouds hovering in 
the skies. Pre-East- 
er department- 
store sales were 
disappointing. Rail- 
road deficits were 
mounting. In the 
first two months of 
1950 Eastern roads 
highballed $12,- 
000,000 into the 
red, compared with 
a profit of $22,000, 
000 inthe same months last year. Bankers 
meeting in Chicago for the American 
Bankers Association installment-credit 
conference cast a faintly wary eye at the 
growing volume of outstanding consumer 
credit. Treasury Secretary Snyder said 
tax receipts were below expectations. 

The current National City Bank Letter 
toda bankerlike lo6k and said: “For 
the longer view a poll of business senti- 
ment would probably reveal more un- 
certainty than extravagant optimism. All 
know that the catching-up period in coal 
and steel will run its course, and that 
eventually the deferred demand for 
automobiles and housing, on which 1950 
business rests so importantly, will weaken 
as it has in other lines. 

“The cycle of fluctuations in soft goods 


Black Star 
Leon Keyserling 





Housing boom: Easy credit promises a million more homes this year 
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is typically a short one, and an upturn 
which began eight months ago is not 
expected to hold its momentum through- 


out the year ... Finally, people are 
beginning to wonder whether the addi- 
tion to purchasing power that is repre- 
sented by the expansion of installment 
loans may not begin to top off before 
the year is out... 

To be sure, that sort of talk had been 
heard a year ago, after which the re- 
cession bubble promptly burst, to every- 
one’s relief. Now, typically, businessmen 
didn’t know whether this was the time 
to be worried or euphoric. Fair Dealer 
Leon Keyserling, of course, had a ready 
answer: Raise the output of goods and 
services from the current $250,000,000,- 
000 annually to $300,000,000,000 and 
thus exorcise the threat of mass unem- 
ployment for the next ten years. To do 
it, however, might be harder than to 
say it. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Record Production 


Detroit auto makers bubbled effusively 
over their production figures for the first 
three months of 1950. The industry as a 
whole turned out 1,640,000 cars and 
trucks, a record first quarter. The total 
was only 12 per cent short of the all-time 
record quarter in July-September 1949, 
when the manufacturers chalked up 
1,862,928 units. 

General Motors and Nash also claimed 
new first-quarter records. Studebaker— 
pitching actively in the low-price field 
against Ford, Chevvy, and Plymouth— 
said the quarter had been its best in his- 
tory. Henry Ford in March had the best 
month since August ’29, when his grand- 
father turned out 189,968 model A’s. 

Only Chrysler produced no records, 
since it was strikebound. 


The Rambler by Nash 


The light-car movement was becoming 
a bandwagon. 

This week, Nash climbed on with a 
sleek, five-passenger convertible, the 
Rambler. The two-door Rambler sported 
a 100-inch wheelbase (12 less than 
Nash’s Statesman) and lopped 565 
pounds off the weight of the standard 
sedan. It was no stripped-down car: 
aboard were about $300 worth of custom 
appointments: electrically operated top, 
Weather Eye conditioned air. heater, 
radio, direction signals, foam cushions, 
etc. Nash said the Rambler’s  six- 
cylinder engine with a compression ratio 
of 7.25 to 1 would do up to 30 miles 
to the gallon. 

Willys-Overland announced its entry 
two weeks ago. It will be a five-passenger 
light car (2,600 pounds, 104-inch wheel- 
base), with production scheduled to start 


Newsweek, April 17, 1950 
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COLOR CONDITIONING IN DEPARTMENT STORES 
plays an important part in inducing more store traffic, 
provides a functional color setting for attractively dis- 
playing merchandise. 





COLOR CONDITIONING WORKS WONDERS IN 
HOSPITALS. It creates better seeing and working 
conditions for staff personnel, a cheerful environment 
that works for the psychological benefit of patients. 





COLOR CONDITIONING IMPROVES CLASSROOM 
EFFICIENCY. It reduces eyestrain... aids concentra- 
tion... replaces traditional classroom drabness with 
an agreeable surrounding. 


iS 


DUPONT COLOR CONDITIONING STEPS UP PRODUCTION at Davenport 





“ROE? 


Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. Cool wall colors help establish a pleasant atmos- 
phere; color on the machines helps relieve eyestrain, reduces fatigue and rejects. 


Costs no more— 


adds so much! 


DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 
MEANS BUSINESS..ANY WHERE! 





In thousands of industrial and 
commercial installations Du Pont 
Color Conditioning is proving that 
when color goes to work everyone 
benefits. This scientific painting 
plan—at no extra cost—does more 
than protect valuable investment: 

In industrial plants it helps 
workers see comfortably . . . im- 
proves output . . . cuts accident 
rates ... betters employee morale. 
The result is increased efficiency, 
added profits. 

In schools, hospitals and office 
buildings it makes for greatly im- 
proved appearance, better morale, 
higher safety standards, increased 
efficiency. 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 

Finishes Division, Dept. NW-04, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, Color 

Conditioning literature checked at left. 


In stores, restaurants, hotels, 
apartment buildings, Color Con- 
ditioning works overtime . . . at- 
tracting more customers, selling 
more merchandise. 

A Du Pont color specialist is 
ready to show you how Color Con- 
ditioning can work for you... at 
no cost or obligation. For full de- 
tails, mail the coupon today. 


REG. U.S. PA 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











COLOR CONDITIONING 
for eee 
DC INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
C HOSPITALS 
OC HOTELS AND APARTMENT N 
svVame = 

0 scHoois Title_ 
0 RESTAURANTS Firm 
D STORES Address 
D City and State 

(Check Material Wanted) . 





(Offer is not good outside Continental United States) 
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AS IT SAYS ON THE LABEL: 


vn the market” 


ng beller 


The famous Old Forester 
you enjoy today still carries 
the founder’s handwritten 
pledge of quality—still gives 
you that original elegance of 
rich whisky goodness, out- 


standing since 1870. 
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Nash’s Rambler, first in a new line, has a push button top 


by the year’s end. Already in the running: 
Kaiser-Frazer’s two-door, 100-inch wheel- 
base model, still nameless, which will 
hit showrooms by early July. 

The Rambler will sell for $1,800; 
“below the lowest of today’s five- 
passenger convertibles,” Nash claimed. 
Prices of the others are close secrets, but 
the best estimates put the Willys just 
under the cheapest Chevrolet which is 
$1,329 and the Kaiser-Frazer at around 
$1,200. 


TAXES: 


The Furrier Blues 


The wife of one of the nation’s most 
popular business executives wanted a 
mink cape last week. She found one at 
the right price in the midtown New York 
showrooms of the Sol Schulman Co., one 
of the large mink-garment manufacturers. 
Partner Arthur Ball was certain he had a 
customer—until he mentioned that she 
would have to pay a 20 per cent excise 
tax on the garment. From then on it was 
no sale. She gave the stock excuse—“I 
must ask my husband”—and walked out. 

The muddle over repeal of the war- 
time excise tax had put Ball in a desper- 
ate situation. He had a stockroom full of 
mink garments he couldn’t sell. Potential 
consumers were waiting for repeal; 
meanwhile they sat on their hands. Sales, 
usually running at a $500,000-a-year 
level, had dropped in half in the last 
four months, ever since the tax hue and 
cry started. Since December he had 
reluctantly been forced to fire 30 of his 
old-time workers—“practically members 
of the family.” 

“We don’t know what we can do about 
it,” Ball says. His situation is typical of 
New York’s fur-garment industry. Eighty 
per cent of the workers, including sales- 
men and executives, are walking the 
streets looking for jobs. Even though the 
:.ation’s business is still booming, veterans 
of 50 years in the fur business could not 
remember a depression like it. The one 
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big topic of conversation is: “When is the 
tax coming off?” 

The throttling effect of Washington’s 
stalling over the tax showed up clearly 
in a Treasury report last week—excise 
collections from retail sales of furs, cos- 
metics, luggage, and jewelry in February 
dropped 12 per cent below a year ago. 
Some excise-tax-plagued businessmen 
have tried to stimulate sales by promising 
to refund the tax portion of the price 
should Congress repeal the levy by a 
certain date. But most waited and hoped. 
Typical was a luggage-shop owner in 
New York City: “We'd like a yes to our 
request for tax repeal. But all we get is a 
maybe. Sometimes, I think it would be 
best if the government would just say no 
and get the damned thing over with. 
Maybe people would start buying then.” 

Currently, the Washington timetable 
on repeal is this: The House Ways and 
Means Committee is expected to report 
out a bill cutting the tax by $1,000,000,- 
000 around May I. The House may pass 
it by the middle of May. The Senate 
Finance Committee will write its own 
bill—for the next 30 days. The House and 
Senate will then wrangle over their dif- 
ferences, and it will be July until they 
are reconciled. With luck, the agreed-on 
measure should land on Truman’s desk 
for signature by midsummer. Then, may- 
be, the long ordeal of the excise-taxed 
businessman may end. Provided he’s still 
in business. 


LABOR: 
The Chrysler Strike 
The _ sixteen-week General Motors 


strike in 1945-46 had cost a record 
$1,500,000,000. This week the cost of 
the eleven-week-old Chrysler strike—the 
second longest in the industry’s history— 
had passed the $1,000,000,000 mark. 
“This has been one of the most devas- 
tating strikes ever to hit Detroit,” a local 
labor columnist said. “Never have so 
many people been unemployed for so 
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Somewhere near you 
today, another Lennox 
heating system has been 
installed, another 
family has chosen 
the winter air condition- 
ing that means complete 
comfort, lasting 
dependability, 
maximum economy. 

For a free heating 
estimate, for prices and 
convenient terms, 
consult your Lennox 
dealer today. Look in 
your classified telephone 
directory for his name, 
or write to Lennox. 
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TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 








Over 87 different LENNOX models 
.«. for gas, oil, coal, or LP gas, plus 
home and store cooling equipment 
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World's Largest Manufacturers and 
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“Notice how mad he was when I for- 
got Angostura* in his Manhattan?” 


AyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Jt’s the zesty tang of Angostura that gives 
a lift and a lilt to Manhattans. But don’t over- 
look Angostura’s spicy contribution to soups, 
salads and desserts! 
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Afraid 
of CANCER? 


Read about latest advances in research 
and treatment on pages 282-292 of 
Marguerite Clark’s 
MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 

[Newsweek 





$3.50 at all bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
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long in all of Detroit’s labor history.” 
Although the General Motors’ strike 
lasted longer, there were fewer GM 
workers in the Detroit area. 

There is remarkably little rapport be- 
tween Walter Reuther, the union boss, 
and K. T. Keller of Chrysler. Each feels 
the other is trying to put something over. 
But last week the strike had been suffi- 
ciently exhausting to soften both sides. 

The UAW started off by turning down 
Chrysler’s original offer to retire 65-year- 
old workers with 25 years’ service on 
$100-a-month pensions (including social 
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Between Reuther and Keller there is little love 


security). The UAW wanted a special 
fund—10 cents an hour for each worker 
—set aside to pay the pensions; Chrysler 
said it would take care of the pensions on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, like wages. There 
the dispute stuck. So Chrysler yielded 
some more, offering to set aside 
$30,000,000 to pay pensions for the next 
five years. The union dropped the 10- 
cent-an-hour demand and _ settlement 
seemed closer. 

There were still some hitches. Report- 
edly Chrysler fears setting up an un- 
touchable trust fund. For should Federal 
social-security payments go up, creating 
a surplus in the fund, the union would 
likely fight to use the excess for some 
new benefit. 

As the week ended the quiet strike 
went on. There had been no riots, only 
three demonstrations, little mass picket- 
ing, and only one slugging. But it was 
bitter economic warfare. Chrysler dealers 
had about run out of cars; each Chrysler 
worker had lost $660 in wages, and 
Detroit relief rolls were jammed. First- 
quarter figures showed that Dodge and 
De Soto sales had dropped an average of 
almost 25 per cent and Plymouth sales 
had fallen 55 per cent. The losses would 
go on even after the strike was settled; 


some potential Chrysler customers who 
bought other cars would stick with the 
new brands. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Stores: Harvard Prof. Malcolm P. 
McNair suggested department stores 
could increase sales by adopting the 
self-service supermarket idea. “The sales 
counter with a row of salespeople... 
is today entirely obsolete.” The idea that 





“all women look on shopping as a major 
sport,” he added, is an “outworn myth.” 

Airlines: The sixteen major domestic 
airlines reported $28,000,000 in profits 
last year; only Colonial and Continental 
finished the year in the red. In 1948 
eight of them had losses; total profits 
were only $2,002,000. 

Miners: The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. told 500 of its coal 
miners to increase their output 30 per 
cent this month—so the mine could break 
even—or lose their jobs. Closing of high- 
cost mines since John L. Lewis won a 
wage hike in March has already idled 
3,000 Pennsylvania miners. 

Fishermen: Portuguese whale fisher- 
men were preparing to try something 
new this week off the Lisbon coast: a 
harpoon bomb, dropped 50 feet from a 
helicopter, with a barb, a detonating 
charge, and a compressed-air gadget to 
inflate the dead whale and keep it afloat. 

Trade War: “An international trade 
war is in the making,” president William 
Knox of the Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Co. told Des Moines business- 
men, with such weapons as “devaluation, 
discriminatory tariffs, quotas, barter 
agreements, subsidies, state monopolies, 
embargoes, and currency controls. If you 
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do not believe that the situation is chang- 
ing rapidly ...investigate how many for- 
eign markets are closed to you as a 
manufacturer of such products as refrig- 
erators, radios, or automobiles.” 

Oil Change: New York Officials of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers told 
vacation drivers that if they changed 
their oil every 1,000 miles instead of 
each 2,500 they would pay $5.16 a year 
more for oil but would save about $25 
on engineering jobs. 

Shoppers: Census official William G. 
Truppner said an analysis of 1948 statis- 
tics shows that “the biggest sales gains 
are being made [in] the counties around 
the large cities...In the large cities the 
customers have trouble getting to the 
stores; they can get there but they can’t 
find any place to put their autos.” 

Jet Connie: Lockheed’s chief engin- 
eer, Hall Hibbard, said it would be “no 
trick to screw turboprop engines on the 
Constellation” when adequate engines 
become available in the next four years. 
This, he figured, would add five years 
to the Connie’s lifespan. 


CIGARETTES: 


FTC Crackdown 


The Federal Trade Commission last 
week stamped firmly on the toes of some 
of the largest advertisers in history—cig- 
arette companies. Flatly, the FTC said: 
“All cigarettes contain varying amounts 
of nicotine and throat irritants, and there 
is no reliable basis in fact for advertising 
claims that one brand is superior to 
another in these respects.” 

The agency’s decision was a long time 
in the making. It was started in the 
summer of 1942, but a combination of 
wartime cigarette shortages and a post- 
war manpower shortage in FTC had held 
up the final order. Finally last week, with 
most of its cases ready to go, the commis- 
sion picked Camels for its first target. 

The R. J. Reynolds Co. was specifically 
forbidden to advertise “that smoking 
Camels encourages the flow of digestive 
fluids ... that their use relieves fatigue, 
or creates, restores, renews, gives, or 
releases bodily energy ... and that Cam- 
els never leave an aftertaste.” The FTC 
had studied the brand closely and re- 
ported: “The record clearly shows that 
Camels are physiologically injurious (1) 
when smoked to excess and (2) where 
the smoker is diseased.” 

Next in line was the P. Lorillard Co., 
which was forbidden to advertise that 
Old Golds “contain less nicotine, or less 
tars and resins, or are less irritating to 
the throat than the cigarettes, or the 
smoke therefrom, of any of the leading 
brands of cigarettes.” Lorillard had 
already switched its slogan some time 
ago, stressing that Old Golds offer “a 
treat instead of a treatment.” Most other 
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Your business insurance program 


is a vitally important “shock ab- 
sorber. Therefore it has to be good. 
Our job is to help you make it good. - 


We invite your inquiry. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
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“gy UaT... a masterpiece of 


elegance and engineering 


The distinguished appearance of the front wheel suspension. Both the front 
classic British Jaguar is fully matched seats and the steering column are ad- 
by its masterly performance. Its six justable. The instrument board is the 
cylinder o.h.v. motor is as docile in most complete and beautiful on any 
city streets as it is impatiently faston car. And all this equipment, and more, 
the open highway. At all speeds and _ including soft real leather upholstery 
in all circumstances it holds the road_ is provided without extra charge. In 
as only Jaguar can, thanks in no small a word, the Jaguar is a masterpiece 
measure to the extra long torsion bar of elegance and engineering. 

34 Litre Sedan $3750. 34 Litre Convertible $3850. The Jaguar XK Super Sports with its 160 h.p. twin 


XK 120 3} Litre Super Sports $3945. Prices slightly o.h.c. motor holds the world’s speed record for a pro- 
higher in some inland States. Local Taxes extra. duction car with the remarkable speed of 132.6 mpd 


Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 
States West of Mississippi: Chas. H. Hornburg, Jnr., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


EXHIBITING AT BRITISH MOTOR SHOW NEW YORK APRIL 15-23 
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Nou will find that Magnavox is as 
noticeably superior in perform- 
ance as it is in fine cabinetry. 
This greater value is yours at low 
cost. Prices start at just $199.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 























QUALITY... 
101 Years 
of “Shoemanship” 
stand behind every 
pair of 


| LIKE CHARACTER...ENDURES 














Write for name of 
your nearest Hanan store 


HANAN & SON, INC., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS | 
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manufacturers could find small comfort 
in watching Camels and Old Golds get 
the FTC treatment—because they were 
next. All the prohibitions become effec- 
tive 60 days after issue, unless the com- 
panies go to court. 

The makers of Camels and Old Golds 
were quick to answer the FTC’s charges. 
P. Frank Hanes, vice president of 
Reynolds, said: “All the advertising 
themes complained of by the commission 
were discontinued more than five years 
ago,” and besides, Camels had “never 
used any advertising themes known to be 
false.” From Lorillard came a flat denial 
of any malpractice which ended on the 
same note as Reynolds’s. “Most of the 
allegations deal with advertising matter 
which has long ago been discontinued.” 

One special feature of the investiga- 
tion: The FTC had interviewed 43 
people who had testified to their “favor- 
ite brand” of cigarette. “Some of them,” 
reported the FTC, “stated that they not 
only did not smoke the particular ciga- 
rette, but that they did not smoke cig- 
arettes of any kind.” 

It remained for the breezy New York 
Daily News to introduce a cooling note: 
“We're strong for truth in advertising, of 
course. But it would be tough, in this all 
too gloomy world, to be deprived of 
singing commercials about ‘how mild can 
a cigarette be’ or part company with the 
beautiful dolls who plug those soothing 
smokes in the ads ... It seems to be in 
order to point out that U. S. cigarettes 
are the world’s most popular and most 


Most Powerful Plane Engine: This 10,000-horsepower turbo-prop 


sought after. They were better than 
money for purposes of trade in Western 
Europe for a long time after the war. 
Compare any of them with the average 
West Indies cylinder of nicotinic dyna- 
mite, or a French government-monopoly 
gasper, and your eyes will be opened. At 
the same instant, the top of your head 
will blow off. 

“Maybe the FTC would be smart to 
keep in mind this worldwide approval of 
the U. S. cigarette and also to strive to 
preserv2 its senses of humor and perspec- 
tive.” 


STATISTICS: 
Figures Do Lie 


There are three kinds of lies: lies, 
damn lies, and statistics.* 

The Federal government has some 
10,500 workers in 50 different agencies 
grinding out statistics at a yearly cost 
to the public of $43,000,000. Last week 
two Washington bureaus admitted to a 
couple of whoppers: 
>The Bureau of Labor statistics con- 
fessed that its cost-of-living index is some 
fourteen years out of date. In the BLS 
current index, the average American 
theoretically doesn’t spend money on 
whisky, beer, wine, cola drinks, frozen 
foods, or baby foods. Last week the BLS 
came down out of the clouds and said 





*Mark Twain attributes the quotation to Disraeli. 
Other contenders: Henry Labouchére and Abram 
Hewitt, onetime New York Mayor. 





jet engine, with its huge counterrotating propellers, can also be 
used as a pusher—like the engines on the B-36. The new engine was 
originally developed by the Turbodyne Corp., set up ten years ago 
as a subsidiary of the Northrop Aircraft, Inc., at Hawthorne, Calif. 
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it was collecting price tags on these and 
some 100 other food items “which have 
become more important in the American 
diet.” Eighteen months from now the 
bureau will decide which ones to add 
to the permanent list. 

>The Federal Reserve Board conceded 
it has made an error in computing its 
consumer-credit figures—an important 
bellwether that shows how fast the aver- 
age citizen is getting deeper into hock, 
The board guesses its statistics have been 
wrong by a sizable 12% per cent or 
$2,000,000,000 (caused by adding in 
single-payment loans above $3,000, 
which don’t actually reflect increased 
consumer credit). The revised figure: 
$16,000,000,000. 

Even this new FRB figure is much too 
high, according to executive director 
William Cheyney of the Retail Credit 
Institute. He wants to throw out the 
item “charge accounts” because “three- 
fourths of it is paid off before” the figures 
are printed. He says the auto-loan and 
service-loan totals should be cut in half 
because 50 per cent of them are made 
to business firms. Cheyney’s changes 
would bring total consumer credit close 
to the $8,000,000,000 prewar figure, a 
very meager 4 per cent of the present 
national income. 


CORPORATIONS: 


Hahn for Lucky Strike 


When the master salesman George 
Washington Hill died in 1946, Wall 
Street and Madison Avenue were bet- 
ting that either of two vice presidents— 
Paul Hahn or George Washington Hill 
Jr.—would succeed him as chief of Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. (Luckies, Pall Mall, El 
Roi Tan cigars, Pinkussohn’s Potpourri, 
Sweet Caporals). But the directors took 
only seven minutes to name Vincent 
Riggio, who in 24 years had risen from 
a $15-a-week salesman to sales vice 
president of American. 

The boys in the know were not wrong, 
however—only premature. Last week, 
Riggio, now 72, stepped down and Paul 
Hahn stepped up. Now board chairman, 
Riggio could spénd more time at his 112- 
acre Chappaqua, N.'Y., farm and 
none at annual meetings, which he con- 
siders a nuisance. 

For this leisure, Riggio, a onetime 
Sicilian immigrant boy and _ barber, 
traded a $340,747 annual bonus (in 
1949), but will presurmably continue to 
receive his $120,000 annual salary. Last 
year the drop in Luckies sales was the 
sharpest in the industry. Hahn will try to 
change that; since he took over Ameri- 
can Tobacco’s second-string Pall Mall in 
1939, sales increased twelvefold, putting 
Pall Mall about fifth from the top. 

Hahn has not been credited with any 
of the original Hill touch like “Reach for 
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Canada’s Atlantic provinces are rich in 
picture “material”, local colour, historic interest, 


You’ll find a whole new world of play in 
Canada, where the great outdoors is just 
minutes away from friendly “foreign” 
cities. Here you can rough it on a canoe 
trip into the deep woods or relax at a 
casually smart resort; explore eye-filling 
National Parks, cruise historic rivers, live 
in the sun on ocean beaches. You’ll find 
your kind of fun in Canada. Write for 
information or use the coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS — ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting—‘foreign’’ atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 3. Friendly 
cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends and relatives 
waiting to welcome you. 
5. Lots to do—sports, recrea- 
tion, sightseeing. 6. Near—easy 
to get to—no border “‘red tape’’. 
7. Your vacation dollar buys 
more, goes further. 
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Golf, motor, ride amid the grandeur of Canada’s 
Rockies. Bring back “shots” of wild life, mighty scenery. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
- —_——_—_— — oe 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 





Please send me your illustrated book, 
““CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED’’ 
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Paddle and sail, fish and swim and sun at one of 
Canada's charmingly informal lake colonies. ~- 





There is a competent Home 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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THE HOUSE on tue 
MOUND 


HOME OF COL. H.L. DOUSMAN, Wisconsin Pioneer 


The prehistoric race of mound builders were perhaps the 
first of the long procession of men—explorers, soldiers, fur traders, 
missionaries, adventurers—who knew the site of Prairie du Chien. Here 
in 1812 the American flag was raised for the first time “‘over any building 
in what is now Wisconsin.” 

As Fort Crawford, built in 1816, this was the scene of an outstanding 
event in medical history. Dr. William Beaumont here made his famous 
studies of digestion by observing Alexis St. Martin, a half-breed who had 
been wounded in such a manner that a permanent opening remained in 
the wall of his stomach. 

After the removal of Fort Crawford to another location, the land was 
acquired by Col. Hercules Louis Dousman who in 1843 completed what 
he called ‘‘the house on the mound,” a luxuriously furnished mansion 
where Dousman and his charming 
wife entertained on a lavish scale. 


Born in Mackinac in 1800, 
Dousman was one of the most im- 7 
portant agents in John Jacob 
Astor’s fur company. He spoke #¥% 
several Indian languages and had ¢ 

reat influence with the tribes. 

rom his headquarters at Prairie 
du Chien, Dousman controlled fur # 
trade with the Indians over a vast 
territory. He also helped develop 
steamboat transportation on the ; 
upper Mississippi and was the 
owner of several packets. 

In 1935, the estate was deeded 
by the Dousman heirs to the city 
of Prairie du Chien. Gifts from 
members of the family have since 
helped to partially restore the in- 
terior furnishings of their famous 
American home. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Fabian Bachrach 


European 


Hahn takes over from Riggio 


a Lucky instead of a sweet” or Riggio’s 
“Cream of the Crop” sloganeering. He is 
less the self-made man, more the legal 
mind and administrator. He came to 
American Tobacco 19 years ago, as a 
minor Hill aide, and stuck to the point 
of graying near-indispensability. 

The naming of Hahn means that 
American’s directors are convinced he is 
now completely free of any of the taint 
of the famous Manton case. In 1939, 
Hahn was. accused of participating in 
the bribing of Federal Judge Martin 
Manton to insure a favorable decision for 
Hill in a stockholders’ suit. Summoned 
for disbarment, he was absolved of any- 
thing worse than “poor judgment,” but 
nevertheless some of the tar stuck. Last 
week, Paul Hahn reaped the rewards’ of 
a quarter of a century of diligent service; 
he finally replaced his strange, good 
friend, the flamboyant ‘pioneer huckster. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Holy Year Watch: The Cronow Watch 
Co., New York City, has introduced the 
“Anno Sancto” wrist watch, which carries 
religious symbols appropriate to the 1950 
Holy Year. No commercial name is used 
on the watch. It is sold with a plastic 
jewel box in the shape of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in Rome. The box may be 
used for storing religious articles. 

Phone Index: The Wheeldex Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., White Plains, N. Y., 
is making a new version of its wheel card 
file for telephone use. A_ rectangular 
base holds the phone and suspends a 
wheel index just above the receiver, for 
quick reference. 

Purse Sorter: Marjorie E. W. Smith, 
Des Moines, Iowa, is producing the “In- 
A-Purse,” a wallet-shaped folder for 
women’s pocketbooks which has several 
pockets for separating cigarettes, lipstick, 
pencil, notebook, and other necessities. 

Home Mixing Guide: Bar-Host Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., New York City, is market- 
ing a home bartender’s set consisting of 
four glasses fer measuring vermouths, 
sugar, juices, and cordials, a large glass 
for mixing, and a detailed instruction 
book. The glasses, each a different color, 
are graduated. 
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Global Spending Forever? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE amendments made up by the 

Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to the House-approved Point Four 
program are nearly all in the right di- 
rection. The real question is whether 
they go far enough. 

Certainly the committee was wise 
in rejecting the House provision for 
United States Government 
guarantees of private in- 
vestments abroad. Such 
guarantees mean that we 
would allow private inves- 
tors to keep the profits of 
their investment but would 
force the American tax- 
payer to assume the losses. 
This would be intolerable. 

Listen to Secretary Ache- 
son’s defense of this pro- 
posal: “Protection from some of the 
risks [to foreign investment] cannot 
be provided by treaty no matter how 
sincere the intentions of the partici- 
pating governments. Therefore, a bill 
has been introduced [to guarantee 
and insure private investors] specifi- 
cally against expropriation, confisca- 
tion and seizure, and against inability 
to convert local currencies.” 

In other words, because these for- 
eign governments sincerely cannot 
prevent themselves from seizing 
American property or forbidding cur- 
rency conversion it is up to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer to make good. 

Chairman Connally! of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has ex- 
pressed apprehensions that the initial 
$45,000,000 sought for the Point Four 
program for the coming year would 
be only the start of a more ambitious 
and costly program. “As time goes on,” 
he says, “I can feel the pressure com- 
ing in the window for big projects.” 


o the committee put a five-year 
limit on Point Four. But will this 
time limit prevent pressure for further 
extension five years hence? The ECA, 
remember, was to last only four years. 
Of course, Administrator Hoffman re- 
assures us, “ECA aid should be ter- 
minated on its schedule date of June 
30, 1952 ... But even with ECA liq- 
uidated I doubt if expenditures for 
foreign aid can be held below 
$2,000,000,000 annually.” “ECA aid,” 
in other words, will stop; but we are 
to continue global spending under 
some other name. “Point Four,” per- 





haps? And after five years of Point 
Four, “Point Forever”? 

It is of the first importance that 
Congress reject the principle of Point 
Four. Once we accept the implied 
premise of that program—that it is the 
duty of the American taxpayer to 
subsidize “underdeveloped areas” 
everywhere, i.e., that the 
American taxpayer owes 
the rest of the world a 
living—we let ourselves in 
for endless and bottomless 
responsibilities. 

It is impossible in this 
space to unravel all the fal- 
lacies and misconceptions 
behind the Point Four pro- 
gram. I have myself written 
a 48-page pamphlet analyz- 
ing these in detail.* Here I can merely 
list some main conclusions: 

1—The fact that Point Four so strik- 
ingly parallels the proposals of the 
official head of the Communists in this 
country in 1944 is at least reason for 
careful scrutiny. 

2—Point Four will not add to the 
total invested capital of the world. It 
will at best merely divert that capital 
from one channel to another—largely 
from private projects to government 
or socialistic projects. 

3—We cannot give our cake away 
and eat it too. We can speed up the 
capital development of other coun- 
tries only at the expense of our own 
capital development. We cannot get 
rich by giving our exports away. 

4—The British peanut fiasco and 
our own Lustron-house loans _illus- 
trate in advance what typical Point 
Four projects would be like. 

5—Even if a Point Four program 
were necessary, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank 
already exist to do precisely what 
is proposed under Point Four, and 
are already doing it in ample prudent 
volume. 

6—The assumptions that global gov- 
ernment handouts or “loans” promote 
sound private international invest- 
ment, accelerate a return to free en- 
terprise, or speed up world recovery 
or world development, are the exact 
reverse of the truth. 





*Illusions of Point Four. Single copies on 
request from the Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington, N. Y. 
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sale or purchase, you may want 
to have the latest Merrill Lynch 
“Stock Appraisals” on them. 


























Amer Airlines 
American Can 
Amer Radiator 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 
Atch Top & SF 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Co 
Canadian Pacific 
Celanese Corp 
Ches & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 
Comwith Edison 
Consol Edison 
Continental Can 
Crane Co 
Curtiss-Wright 
duPont de Nemours 
Eastern Air Lines 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gulf Oil 
Industrial Rayon 
Int! Harvester 
Inti Nickel 

Intl Paper 

Intl Tel & Tel 
Kennecott Copper 
Libby McN & Libby 


Monsanto Chem 
Montgomery Ward 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Nat! Biscuit 

Nat! Dairy Prod 
Nat! Distillers 

N Y Central RR 
Pan Amer Airw 
Pennsylvania R R 
Pepsi-Cola 

Philco Corp 

Pub ServE &G 
Radio Corp 
Republic Stee! 
Schenley Ind 
Sears Roebuck 
Shell Oil 

Sinclair Oil 
Socony Vacuum 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (N J) 
Studebaker Corp 
Texas Company 


Tide Water Assoc Oil 


U S Steel 
Warner Bros Pict 
Westinghouse Elec 


Woolworth Co (F W) 


Each of these “Appraisals” 
gives you digestible details on 
operations, standing, earnings, 
outlook for an individual com- 
pany.. 


Just check the list and under- 
line those you’d like — whether 
it’s one, two, or a dozen. 


F YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early 


. summarizes vital facts 
needed for sound investment de- 
cisions—and will be sent to you 
without charge. 


Department TK-20 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 98 Cities 
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BASEBALL: 


The Red Sox Riddle 


It almost seemed that Boston confi- 
dence had never fully recovered from 
the shock of Enos Slaughter’s flashing all 
the way home on a routine hit to clinch 
the 1946 World Series when the Red Sox 
unwarily assumed he would stop at third 
base. Much of the time since then they 
have been called the best team in base- 
ball. One of their number, Ted Williams, 
is generally conceded a place among the 
greatest hitters of all time. As a team 
they have exerted a smothering superi- 
ority over their league in many statistics. 
But the Red Sox had yet to get back to 
dominating the most important statistic of 
all—the final standing of the clubs. 

For the past two years they have had a 
master hand probing for the core of the 
trouble. As manager of the New York 
Yankees before he temporarily retired in 
1946, Joe McCarthy had won eight pen- 
nants and seven world championships— 
four of the latter in successive years, In 
each of his two Boston seasons, the dour- 
jawed Irishman has missed a league 
championship only by the margin of the 
very last game of the campaign. The 
team just didn’t seem to have the heroic 
flair that cleans up the close ones. 

Wise Money: Last week, neverthe- 
less, the country’s betting commissioners 
once more made Boston the favorite in 
the American League pennant race be- 
ginning April 18. The New York Yankees, 
who edged them out in last year’s close 
one, were still only second choice. But 
some of the baseball reporters visiting 
the Red Sox training camp at Sarasota, 
Fla., couldn’t see that such popular sup- 
port did much for the always short-fused 
disposition of Joe McCarthy. 

One observer swore that, in a whole 
week of watching McCarthy’s movements 





on the practice field, he had seen the 
Boston manager talk to a Boston player 
only twice—once to order a pitcher to 
“follow through more on your throws to 
first base,” and again to advise a rookie 
hitter; “When you swing, shift your 
weight to your front foot.” 

Some of McCarthy’s newspaper 
friends, comparatively small in number, 
retorted that they’d never found the man 
more affable—though a couple admitted 
that he still tended to get off on the sub- 
ject of old-time vaudeville when they 
wanted to talk about present-day base- 
ball matters. No word from either 
friendly or hostile newsmen was needed, 
however, to establish the 63-year-old 
McCarthy’s view of the impending sea- 
son. Judged simply by the work schedule 
laid down for his squad, he had never 
been so grimly focused on a season at 
the very outset. 

Boss’s Idea: Since the opening of 
the exhibition schedule, every healthy 
Boston regular has been ordered into 
every game. At a point in their condition- 
ing when pitchers normally could expect 
to be worked only three innings, 
McCarthy kept them in for four and five. 
By the middle of March—more than a 
month before opening day—veterans 
were playing nine innings a day. 

Admittedly, it was brusque treatment 
for regulars whose competence, this year, 
is certified by a $480,000 squad payroll 
—not counting McCarthy's $35,000 but 
including $110,000 for Williams, $42,000 
for shortstop and slugger Vern Stephens, 


$28,000 for outfielder Dom DiMaggio, | 


$25,500 for second baseman Bobby 
Doerr, $23,000 for pitcher Mel Parnell, 
$18,500 for pitcher Ellis Kinder, $18,000 
for catcher Birdie Tebbetts, and $17,500 
for third baseman Johnny Pesky. And 
there was always the danger that, as a 
consequence of their accelerated training, 
the Red Sox would. leave a vital part 
of their fight in the gymnasium. To 
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Tebbetts (left) saw 30 wins for Parnell; McCarthy could only hope 
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McCarthy, it apparently was a risk he 
would have to take. It was part of the 
best remedy he could prescribe for the 
failures of 1948 and ’49. 

Both years, the Red Sox made 
wretched beginnings: They were eleven 
and a half games out of first place as 
early as mid-May of 1948, and were an 
even dozen games behind as late as July 
4, in 1949. Both years, however, they 
were the toughest club in the league on 
their home grounds. They lost only 16 of 
their 77 contests at Fenway Park last 
season and only 23 out of 78 in 1948. 

And so McCarthy, last week, was 
counting for breaks on the 1950 American 
League schedule. “The big thing for us,” 
he said, “is that we will play 22 of our 
first 30 games at home this time”—includ- 
ing, for a starter, a four-game series 
with the world-champion Yankees. In 
McCarthy’s view, the first month might 
well tell the whole story, even though it 
would take another four and a half 
months to confirm it. 

Help’s Reaction: McCarthy’ men 
evidently agreed with him. DiMaggio 
reminded teammates: “We've just GOT 
to start fast this time.” Doerr needed no 
reminding. In the past he assumed that 
his constant off-season hunting hikes took 
good care of his legs. Last season he 
changed his mind: “The hiking tough- 
ened my legs but it didn’t make them 
quick.” On Jan. 1 this year, Doerr put 
away his hunting stuff. ‘ 

Other years Doerr left his Agness, 
Ore., mink ranch by automobile and 
reached Sarasota just in time for the first 
practice after driving 3,335 miles. As a 
result, “I didn’t get over feeling tired 
until after the season had started.” This 
spring Doerr arrived in Florida a month 
ahead of the first workout. 

Ted Williams wasn’t off fishing so 
often. But last week Williams sounded 
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They backed up the power: Stobbs, McDermott, Kinder, Parnell 
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entirely satisfied. “For the first time in my 
life,” he reported, “I’m leaving Florida 
without an ache or a pain in my legs.” 

But a pain still persisted in one of 
Boston’s most precious limbs: the stylish 
left arm of 27-year-old Melvin Lloyd 
Parnell (see cover), leading pitcher in 
baseball in 1949. Since the fourth game of 
that brilliant year, Parnell himself belat- 
edly revealed, his left elbow had hurt 
on virtually every pitch. Last week, al- 
though he had allowed only four earned 
runs and nineteen hits in 29 exhibition 
innings, the elbow continued to hurt. 

Stretch Slinger: A previous experi- 
ence with pain almost put Parnell out of 
baseball. Down on Boston’s Louisville 
farm early in 1947, while he was learning 
to get his fast ball over the plate, a line 
drive smashed the ring finger of his 
pitching hand and inactivated him for the 
rest of the year. 

The accident gave him a chance to 
find out that his popularity didn’t depend 
on baseball achievements. In his native 
New Orleans (where he had been a 
high-school teammate of Howie Pollet of 
the St. Louis Cardinals), 1,000 friends 
turned out for his late-1947 wedding to 
Velma Buras (who had gone around 
with him for some time before the pleas- 
antly quiet Parnell saw any reason to 
mention that he was a baseball player). 
But when he turned up in the Red Sox 
camp again in 1948, the ring finger was 
permanently deformed. 

Over a two-month stretch he was able 
to win only two games. Then the wild 
fastballer’s conversion to a thrower of 
controlled breaking stuff began to take 
effect. Starting in mid-June, under the 
pressure of Boston’s drive to a first-place 
tie on the final day, Parnell won fourteen 
and lost three. 

During last year’s even more nerve- 
racking September scramble, Parnell 
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Fearless Vernal Aberration 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HEN a reporter told Red Rolfe 

last week that he was about to 
pick the Detroit Tigers to win the 
American League pennant, the Tiger 
manager gave him a look full of warm 
pity and said: “Don’t be crazy.” Mr. 
Rolfe meant well, but it was like tell- 
ing a horse: “Don’t be equine.” Re- 
porters are born unto that 
sort of weakness, as the 
sparks fly upward. 

In deference to Rolfe, 
this department is not going 
to pick Detroit to win. But it 
is going to do some picking, 
just the same. There are 
fine people in the mental 
ward who believe them- 
selves to be Napoleon’s 
army at tesaniiens They are 
having their spring fling, and I I plan 
to have mine. 

The big league baseball races, 
which begin April 18, will continue till 
the calends of October. Your corre- 
spondent predicts fearlessly that they 
will come out. How they will come 
out is something else again. This is 
my hypothesis: 

American League—Boston, Detroit, 
New York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Washington. 

National League—Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Boston, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Many other tout services are giving 
you the Red Sox and the Dodgers, 
too, but not with my kind of loyalty. 
There was a year once when I failed 
to pick Boston, and another when I 
failed to pick Brooklyn, but generally 
over the last four seasons, whenever 
folks saw me pass by, they said: 
“There’s the guy that favors Brooklyn 
and Boston.” Then they said: “And 
here comes the wagon to pick him up.” 


HE Red Sox really look no solider 

for this year than for any of the 
last four. But in 1946, when they got 
off to a fast start, they were never 
headed, and the schedule gives them 
achance todo the same thing in 1950. 
Also, Joe McCarthy now knows the 
names of two steady Boston pitchers. 
That is more than he knew, last year, 
until June, by which time his team 
was deep in trouble. 

Red Rolfe notwithstanding, the 
Detroit club can win. It has a good 
outfield, an improved infield, and (if 





Newhouser is sound) excellent pitch- 
ing. But it is maybe a little thin in re- 
serves, and a little green in two or 
three key positions. The Yankees last 
year were a miracle team. The mir- 
acle was not that they won in spite of 
their injuries, but that they won in 
spite of their ballplayers. That being 
so, they may win again. It 
seems to me as long a 
chance as throwing two 
hard-way eights in a row. 

The most curious fact 
about the National League 
this year is that it has a 
team in it, i.e., Brooklyn, 
which is dedicated not to 
winning the pennant but to 
winning the World Series. 
According to the plans now 
seething in Branch Rickey’s occipital 
vat, there will be 154 tune-up games 
(for which, as a sop to tradition, ad- 
mission will be charged), followed by 
a clubhouse conference as to whom to 
pitch in the first World Series game. 
This must wait five months till the 
opponent’s name is known. After the 
conference, Mr. Rickey in person will 
select the entrée for the victory ban- 
quet. The chief is said to be leaning 
toward chicken 4 la king. 

All this, of course, is practically a 
blueprint for an epitaph. A tasteful 
sentiment, in black over white marble, 
might be: 

Here lie the Dodgers, bones and all. 

They threw before they had the ball. 


EGARDLEssS, however, of the poten- 
tial parallel between Mr. Rickey 
and Ozymandias, king of kings, your 
correspondent feels that no one is 
likely to beat Brooklyn unless it be 
Brooklyn itself—and the team is prob- 
ably young and vigorous enough to 
fight its way out of the slumps that are 
due to smugness. The Phillies should 
be strong—give them good pitching all 
in a bunch from Meyer, Roberts, 
Heintzelman, and Simmons, and they 
will be positively dangerous. The Car- 
dinals seem to need more infield help 
than they acquired in Eddie Miller. 
The Braves are a sleeper bet of sorts, 
simply because John Sain was the best 
pitcher in the league up till last year, 
and might become so again. 
The Fearless Forecast will now pull 
the covers over its head and hope for 


the best. 
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again showed there was no flaw in him as 
a money player. He won five out of six 
decisions in that critical month. For the 
year he racked up the majors’ leading 
victory total (25), and nobody could 
accuse him of merely riding in on the 
momentum of Boston batting power. His 
earned-run average (2.78 per nine in- 
nings) was the best in the league. : 

The long-necked Irishman, despite his 
6 feet, didn’t look as big as catcher 
Tebbetts liked his pitchers. But he was 
the most successful lefthanded winner to 
work out of Fenway Park (where a 315- 
foot leftfield fence furnishes a mortal 
peril for southpaws against batting orders 
loaded with right-handers) since pitcher 
Babe Ruth won 23 games in 1918. 
Catcher Tebbetts, who has handled such 
virtuosos as Schoolboy Rowe and Hal 
Newhouser in his time, was finally con- 
vinced that Parnell had the stuff to wind 
up with a full 30-victory year—a stunt not 
achieved in the American League since 
the great Lefty Grove’s 1931 season. 

Last week Parnell claimed that the 
pain in his elbow, quietly kept under 
control in 1949 with constant heat treat- 
ments, seemed to be clearing up gradu- 
ally. Boss McCarthy dearly hoped so. His 
1950 line-up seemed to allow no room at 
all for a disabling ache. 

Pat Hand: The club had no substitute 
strength to compare with the Yankees’ 
pennant-proven depth of reserves. Unlike 
such other rivals as Detroit, the Red Sox 
added no established stars. But some 
emergency aid may come from Tom 
Wright, husky 26-year-old outfielder 
brought up from the Louisville farm club, 
where he led the American Association 
with a .368 batting average. Glaring 


menacingly at pitchers from beneath 
black, beetling brows, Wright sprays line 
drives in all directions, though he gives 
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Williams fished less 
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Wright: Emergency aid? 


little promise of being a home-run hitter. 
Ever since he first put hand to his 1950 
calculations, McCarthy has been flatly 
committed to opening the next season 
with the identical line-up that finished 
the last one in failure. 

It is, moreover, a line-up with an 
ominous age average. Kinder, the majors’ 
second biggest winner (23-8) in 1949, 
will be 36 in June. Tebbetts is 35—and is 
backed up by a 34-year-old operative in 
Buddy Rosar. Getting along, too, were 
five other top hands: DiMaggio and 
Doerr, 32, Williams, 31, and Pesky and 
outfielder Al Zarilla, 30. 

A year ago this bunch outdistanced 
the field in hits and runs, homers and 
doubles. It stood second in team fielding 
and double plays. Williams belted 43 
homers; Stephens had the league’s next 
best total (39) and tied Williams for the 
runs-batted-in leadership. Williams, in 
his eighth major campaign, came within a 
hair (.3427) to George Kell’s (.3429) of 
winning his fifth league batting title 
(though his detractors pointed out that 
in championship clutches he had hit only 
.200 in the 1946 World Series and an 
appalling .091 in the final four showdown 
games of the 1949 race). But last year 
Boston’s over-all pitching seemed to be 
catching up to Boston’s dreaded batting 
power: Behind Parnell and Kinder were 
the highly promising gestures of rookies 
Maurice McDermott and Chuck Stobbs. 

Experts at Sarasota this spring freely 
conceded that McCarthy had good rea- 
sons for stringing along with such a cast. 
It was, however, a concession that left 
both manager and men sternly under 
question. “It’s the best team in baseball,” 
one observer said, “but will it win?” 

McCarthy laconicaliy promised only 
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one thing. It was certainly the safest 
thing he could think of. “We,” he said, 
“will make runs.” 


Short Pause 


Ever since the spitball was outlawed 
in 1920, pitchers had felt that baseball’s 
lawmakers were out to persecute them. 
Last week in the Pacific Coast league 
(first big organized group to start its 
regular schedule), they became con- 
vinced when umpires accused them of 
balking 62 times in the first 39 games. 
The rule on which most of them were 
nailed seemed specific enough: “With a 
runner on first or second base, the pitch- 
er must face the batsman with both 
hands holding the ball in front of him. 
If he raises his arm above his head or 
out in front, he must return to a natural 
position and stop before starting his de- 
livery.” Last year pitchers got away with- 
out stopping (only 17 balks were called 
in 739 PCL games). This year, Com- 
missioner A. B. Chandler decided to 
tighten the rules, and the balk seemed 
like a good place to start: “The rule is 
no different than before . . . they'll just 
have to learn to follow it.” 

In Oklahoma City, Manager Leo 
Durocher decided that was language 
plain enough. He imposed a $10 fine 
on balking New York Giant pitchers for 
their remaining exhibition games and 
had this to say: “I've ordered them to 
count five before they throw. If they 
don’t, they'll be counting ten that hurts.” 


FENCING: 


No Rough Stuff 


The postwar ban on fencing in Ger- 
many (it would encourage belligerency ) 
was lifted last week by the Allied High 
Commission. Still banned, however, were 
student duels and bayonet exercises. 


GOLF: 


Demaret Backs In 


Clad in chartreuse trousers with 
sweater and cap of contrasting shades of 
green, Jimmy Demaret lounged in the 
Augusta National Golf Club’s two-story 
white stucco clubhouse on Easter after- 
noon. An early finisher in the annual 
Masters Tournament, he had turned in a 
creditable score of 283. But it seemed 
hardly good enough to win, for Austral- 
ian-born pro Jim Ferrier, with only six 
holes to play, could afford to lose two 
strokes to par and still finish with 282. 

Ferrier, who because of an old knee 
injury lunges like a duffer, played like 
one, parring only one of the last six holes 
to lose by two strokes. Demaret thus be- 
came the first golfer to win the 16-year- 
old Masters three times. 
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Puccini’s Last 


Giacomo Puccini took the manuscript 
for the final duet of his last opera— 
“Turandot”—with him to Brussels in 1924. 
The master melodist never finished it, for 
he died on Nov. 29; an operation for 
cancer of the throat had been successful, 
but the patient had not been able to 
stand the shock. With Puccini’s notes as a 
guide, the last duet and the finale of 
“Turandot” were finished by Franco 
Alfano, an Italian composer chosen be- 
cause of his similarity of style. 

With the exception of its world 
premiére performance under Arturo 
Toscanini at La Scala on April 25, 1926, 
“Turandot” has always been given with 
the Alfano ending. At the premiére, how- 
ever, Toscanini halted the music abruptly 
in the middle of a phrase, turned to the 
audience, and, with tears streaming 
down his face, said: “Here, here the 
maestro died!” 

The Metropolitan has not staged 
“Turandot” since 1930, and until last 
week, when the New York City Opera 
Co. introduced the work into its reper- 
tory, it had not been performed on the 
stage in New York for twenty years. Its 
libretto, concerning a legendary Chinese 
princess who demands that her suitors 
answer three riddles or die, is rather 
static. It is difficult to stage, being 
crowded with dozens of characters—in- 
cluding a grotesque trio of court comics 
(see cut)—and still more difficult to sing. 

But Laszlo Halasz, artistic and music 
director of the New York City Opera Co., 
is no man to let difficulties stand in his 
way. There has been a growing demand 
to hear “Turandot,” and Halasz met it 


Chinese comics in “Turandot” 
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with a production far superior to many 
seen at the Met in recent seasons. He 
produced singers equal to their tasks— 
including a Yugoslavian soprano named 
Dragica Martinis as Turandot. Miss 
Martinis sang with abundant vigor, if 
with little finesse. But her big, powerful 
top notes brought the house down. 

Although many critics feel that the 
score of “Turandot” is weak because of 
some diffuse and banal passages, the 
opera is sure-fire for Puccini fans. And 
Halasz was right about the public de- 
mand for it: The three regularly sched- 
uled performances sold out so quickly 
that two extras had to be added. 


Scandinavian Safari 


The repertoire of the Scandinavian 
Symphony Orchestra of Detroit normally 
runs heavily to works by fellow-country- 
men who might not otherwise be heard. 
But for the next six weeks, the orchestra 
will be concentrating on performing the 
works of such Americans as Griffes, 
Hanson, Gould, and Grofé. On Easter 
Sunday, the Scandinavian Symphony 
took off from Willow Run airport outside 
Detroit on a tour which would carry it to 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Unlike many such jaunts, this was 
really a tour of “good will.” To begin 
with, the orchestra is an amateur group, 
now celebrating its twentieth anniversary. 
The ages of its members range from 16 
to a veteran pushing 70. By occupation, 
they are various: students, teachers, 
lawyers, librarians, machinists, chemists, 
housewives. They go to endless trouble 
to rehearse for their five regular concerts 
a year. Their only paid member is 
Eduard Werner, their Vienna-born con- 

ductor. And Werner himself 
works by day as a lawyer. 

Furthermore, to help fi- 
nance the expedition, each 
musician put up at least $200. 
The rest of the estimated 
$42,000 cost of the trip has 
been raised at home dinners, 
at a Scandinavian Fair held 
in Detroit in February, at 
luncheons, and at card 
parties. Outside donors also 
contributed, but none gave 
more than $500. 

To carry its mission of good 
will all the way through, the 
symphony has planned an in- 
novation for spending the 
money it hopes to earn in its 
30 scheduled concerts. After 
basic living expenses, agents’ 
fees, hall rentals, and adver- 
tising are paid for, what is 
left will be turned over to the 
local sister organization of the 
American - Scandinavian 
Foundation to finance the ex- 
change of music students. 








Why The 
Went to 


Oklahoma 


with BROCKWAY GLASS 


R. L. WARREN* 
Chairman of the Boord 
BROCKWAY GLASS CO., INC. 


says: 


“Several years ago our com- 
pany came to the conclusion that it 
would locate a plant someplace in 
the Southwest or Middle West. After 
careful consideration we established 
a plant in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Some of the more important factors 
which influenced our decision in 
favor of Oklahoma were: 

The proximity of sand, soda ash, 
and limestone, comparatively 
cheap ingredients of glass. 
The low cost of natural gas as 
well as its abundant supply at 
all times in Oklahoma. 
Our ability to reach potential 
customers without excessive 
freight costs—an important 
item since our products, glass 
containers, are sold on a de- 
livered cost basis. 
“The operation of our branch plant 
in Oklahoma has amply borne out 
the soundness of our decision to 
locate it there.” 


*Above statement a 
direct quotation in Mr. 
Warren’s own words. 


Oklahoma has many 
business advantages 
in addition to those 
which appealed to 
Brockway. Send for 
this book of informa- 
tion which describes 
graphically, 12 of this 
state’s favorable fac- 
tors. A special confi- 
dential survey report 
relating to your own 
business will be pre- 
pared on request. 
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Soundwriter provides quiet efficiency 


.with ‘push-button convenience’ !” 
p 


says Burling ton Mills 





*Wover ng the Life of America” 
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Office efficiency is a “must” in the 
manifold operations of Burlington Mills Corporation, topflight textile manufac- 
turer. In the offices of the Ribbon Division, AuDoGRAPH contributes importantly 
to their system for ge tting things done. 

“We have » nocrapn for handling our routine correspondence for 
some time now.” says Mr. Walter Conley, Sales Manager of the Ribbon Division 
of Burlington Mills, ‘ ‘and we like the quiet efficiency it provides with complete 
convenience to the user.” The same benefits apply to the transcribing secretary 

. efficiency and convenience. 

AUDOGRAPH versatility is yet another benefit. “Because it is lightweight end 
portable,” says Mr. Conley, “salesmen use it to record results of their calls— 
while facts are fresh in their minds—mailing the discs to the home office for 
transcription. And we use it for recording the minutes of sales meetings with 
the same time-saving, ‘push-button convenience’!”’ 

Your business, too—no matter what size—can profit by aupoGRapPH benefits. 
Write today for details on how AUDOGRAPH can increase your personal efficiency. 
Just send the coupon. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established in 1891—originators 
of the Telephone "2 Station. 





RIBBON DIVISION 





AUDOGRAPH wies 


and service in 180 
orincipal cities of the 
J. S. See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc- 
tory.Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Domin- 
ion. Overseas: Westrex 
Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 
53 foreign countries. 
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THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet N-4—"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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—- EDUCATION — 


Siege of Pisa. 


This week Italian students at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa began the third week of a 
sit-down strike. The trouble started when 
the administration announced that tuition 
for the current school year would be 
doubled (to 24,000 lire—$38), and that 
they would not give final examinations at 
other than the regular times no matter 
how impatient a scholar might be. 

On March 24, some 300 of the univer- 
sity’s 8,000 liberal arts, medical, and law 
students took possession of the fifteenth- 
century buildings. Police promptly sur- 
rounded the institution to starve the 
students out. But the students rigged 
pulley-basket supply lines linking their 
windows with the rooftops of nearby 
houses. The baskets brought them gen- 
erous supplies of pasta, hams, olive oil, 
wine, and cigarettes. 

But last week the strike hit an odd 
Italianate snag. The student members of 
the student-faculty committee were not 
permitted by the police to leave the 
building to negotiate with the university 
rector. And the rector was considering 
forceful eviction if the strike wasn’t over 
by April 15. 

Meanwhile, the students sang and 
played guitars and violins. Their laundry 
came and went by basket also. 


_ Stoke of LSU 


Harold W. Stoke likes to keep in 
condition by playing tennis—a careful 
baseline game that’s never hurried or 
flurried. As president of Louisiana State 
University for the past three years, he has 
plaved much the same kind of game. 
Dr. Stoke took over at LSU after one of 
the most harried periods in the Baton 
Rouge institution’s life. Irked that he had 
not been given an honorary degree by 
nearby Tulane at New Orleans, Huey 
Long had heaped money and prestige on 
LSU, with emphasis on big-time athletic 
teams. Even after former Governor and 
U.S. Senator Long’s assassination in 1935 
LSU went its rackety-rax way under the 
late James Munroe Smith until he was 
sent to jail for embezzlement of funds in 
1939 (athletes were paid $68,000 during 
the 1938-39 season). 

A series of short-term presidents and 
acting presidents followed until 1947, 
when LSU picked a man from a yankee 
institution. Dr. Stoke was then president 
of the University of New Hampshire but 
accepted the new post at LSU for a salary 
of $15,000 a year, complete with car and 
chauffeur and $1,000 annually for ex- 
penses. The big question in the mind of 
Louisianians was whether Dr. Stoke 
could buck (1) prejudice against a non- 
football-minded Missourian, and (2) the 
residual influence of the Long family, 
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especially after the election of Gov. Earl 
Long, Huey’s brother. 

As Louisiana held a mid-century con- 
vocation this week and dedicated seven 
new buildings (started before Stoke’s 
arrival), Southerners took careful stock 
of the man who said: “I would like to 
see LSU associated in the minds of 
people over the nation with something 
besides professional football, circuses, 
and radio comedians.” 

The 46-year-old, 5-foot-9 president 
had done a terrific selling job on the 


Stoke: The L in LSU was not for Long 


1,211-member faculty. Aside from raising 
salaries 15 per cent, Dr. Stoke revived 
the Faculty Council—representative of 
all groups—and really used it in shaping 
academic policy. His appointments have 
included only two outsiders. As dean of 
the University he chose Paul M. Hebert, 
who had served as acting president in the 
stable cleaning after President Smith’s 
imprisonment. 

Independent: Stoke has been deter- 
mined that the L in LSU would not stand 
for Long. Earl Long did try to rig board 
terms so that his men could take over the 
administration, but the state constitu- 
tional amendment that would have per- 
mitted it was defeated, and he has 
appointed only three out of fourteen 
members. When rumors circulated a year 
ago that big changes were due at LSU, 
Stoke demanded—and got—a vote of con- 
fidence from the board, together with a 
letter from Governor Long stating that 
“I will not interfere.” 

To LSU’s 8,967 men and women stu- 
dents, President Stoke is an amusing but 
vital personality who may sample South- 
ern bourbon but doesn’t smoke, an excel- 
lent speechmaker, and a _ hard-headed 
advocate of better education. As one of 
his co-workers put it: “If his policies pre- 
vail, LSU stands a good chance of achiev- 
ing leadership in the South.” 
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Discover afresh the contribution your 
a school makes to you...your community 
—suggests Rand MSNally 


















































In America the teacher and the parent have always 
been partners in the education of the young. 


We visit many schools; in fact, we are in constant touch with 
them in the preparation and publishing of textbooks, maps, atlases, and 
globes that help to provide instruction for countless pupils. 


This frequent contact with schools continually renews our appreciation of 
the place they hold in the American scheme; of the unselfish and unstinted 
way in which our school officials and teachers devote time, thought, and 


energy to the training of our children. 


Of all of our institutions none is so alive, so hopeful, so rich in activity 
and accomplishment as our schools. Here is youth with its enthusiasms 
and zeal; minds eager for information; imaginations ready to be kindled 
by the proved, the true, the new. 


We invite you to bring to the needs and aspirations of your school an 
understanding—a fresh discovery—of the contribution it makes to you, 


your children, and your community. 


There’s always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS . MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO e NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO e WASHINGTON 
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TO DELIVER YOUR GOODS 
IN A-1 CONDITION 


MM and more shippers of breakable merchandise are 
discovering that it pays to ship their goods by air. 
The speed and careful handling of Air Freight, Air Express 


and Air Parcel Post save packing cost and virtually elimi- 


nate breakage. A manufacturer of television tubes, for 


SHIP BY AiR 


instance, recently used the air to 
cut down in-transit damage from 
15% to zero. If your goods are 
marked “Handle With Care,” 


ask any airline to tell you more. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U.S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD, 








— THE DANCE — 


French Import 


No ballet company has played the 
Metropolitan Opera House since the 
Sadler's Wells troupe performed there 
with such sensational success last October. 
Hence, when Sergei J. Denham, director 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
was planning his three-week spring sea- 
son at the Met, he cleverly realized 
that it behooved him to supplement his 
regular forces (principally Alexandra 
Danilova and Frederic Franklin) with an 
extra added helping of highly-desirable 
box-office glitter. 

This Denham found by signing Yvette 
Chauviré, the pretty, dark-haired French 
ballerina last seen in the United States 
with the Paris Opera ballet in the fall of 
1948. The French troupe as a whole 
drew disappointing notices, but Mlle. 
Chauviré personally reaped a sheaf of 
glowing reviews. Since then, she and the 
Paris Opera ballet had come to a parting 
of the ways. Last September, she was 


Lido-Dance News 


Box-office glitter: Yvette Chauviré 


suspended by the management for 
dancing elsewhere without permission, 
and for “discrediting” the opera by danc- 
ing like a “common music-hall performer” 
(NEwswEEKk, Oct. 10, 1949). All this 
Mlle. Chauviré denied, but in October 
her contract was not renewed. 

As shown in the classic “Giselle,” with 
which the French ballerina opened the 
season Easter Sunday night, Mlle. 
Chauviré’s best style is lyric, rather than 
dramatic. She was excellent, but so was 
the rest of the company. And in a battle 
of applause for Chauviré vs. Danilova, it 
was apparent that the new glamour had 
not outdrawn the old. 
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Now I know why Schlitz is... 
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The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous !” 


TUNE IN! Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman, “The Halls of Ivy,” Friday nights on NBC © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Since 1939, United Air Lines has advertised its 
coast-to-coast service inthe pages of Newsweek. 
Just as traffic has increased many times, our ad-=- 


United () . (; vertising investment in Newsweek is much greater 


now than in the earlier years of our merchandis= 
: “ ing program. That is because we feel Newsweek's 
Aduetiinenr WH Newaweok audience is comprised of an important group of 
alert, forward-thinking men and women who repre=- 
sent a very productive market for the air travel 

Harold Crary, 


: ; and cargo service our Mainliners offer. 
Vice-President 


United Air Lines 


SELL AMERICA’S LEADERS... 





ENTERTAINMENT 


World’s Greatest 


The Big Show came to the Big Town 
last week when the 80th edition of the 
Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
took over New York’s Madison Square 
Garden in an irresistible and wonderful 
onslaught of color and music and a galaxy 
of spotlights; of acrobats and clowns and 
dancing girls, and animals educated far 
beyond their station even in this never- 
never world. 

The theme of the show was dramatized 
in “When Dreams Come True”—a span- 
gled, antic, and flamboyant procession of 
figures from the world of history, the 
nursery rhyme, and the comic strip, de- 
signed “for children from nine to ninety 
and two to toothless.” In the same lavish 
mood three other “specs” bewildered the 
eye, all of them Technicolored icing on a 
wonderful gingerbread of the world’s 
greatest circus acts. 

From Albert Rix’s group of performing 
bears and Baptiste Schreiber’s elephants 
to Charles Peterson’s bareback riding 
dogs and a corralful of talented horses, 
the animals more than held their own 
with the human beings. On hand again 
were Louis Jacobs and 100 clowns, the 
Geraldos, the juggler Francis Brunn, 


Circus: Gargantua 2nd, Mlle. Toto... 


Harold Alzana and his high-wire troupe, 
Unus, the man who stands on his fore- 
finger, and an arena full of aerialists and 
acrobats. Of the dozens of new artists, 
Leon De Rousseau stands out both for 
his improbable backward somersault from 
a 50-foot tower and for his inspired nick- 
name: Dropalong Placidly. 


The Winners 


As the 1949-50 season drew to a close, 
two groups met within a few days of 
each other to distribute accolades in the 
theater world. The New York Drama 
Critics Circle found Carson McCullers’s 
“The Member of the Wedding” the best 
American play, T. S. Eliot’s controversial 
“The Cocktail Party” the best foreign 
play, and Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The 
Consul” the best musical. 

Chosen by the board of directors of 
the American Theater Wing, the fourth 
annual Antoinette Perry awards recog- 
nized “notable contributions” in the 
following fields: outstanding play, “The 
Cocktail Party”; musical, “South Pacific”; 
distinguished performances in a dramatic 
play: Shirley Booth, Sidney Blackmer 
(both of “Come Back, Little Sheba”); in 
a musical play: Mary Martin, Ezio Pinza, 
Juanita Hall, Myron McCormick (all of 
“South Pacific”). Other citations: direc- 
tion, Joshua Logan (“South Pacific”) ; 
set design, Jo Mielziner (“The Inno- 
cents”); choreography, Helen Tamiris 
(“Touch and Go”); costumes, Aline 
Bernstein (“Regina”); musical direction, 
Maurice Abravanel (“Regina”); stage 
technician, Joe Lynn (“Miss Liberty”). 


Newsweek IP’hotos—Ed Wergeles 


. . augment the zoo while pachyderms and performers reign in the arena 
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Nobody hides this air conditioner. Proud owners agree that it is the most 
beautiful one in America. But they add quickly that it does an excep- 


tional air conditioning job, too! 


CONTROLLED COOLING—Avoids that 
cold, clammy feeling. Real comfort 
depends on a balance between tem- 
perature, humidity, ventilation and 
air motion. Only the Weathermaker 
offers Carrier Controlled Cooling plus 


the new Humitrol. 


WHISPER- Quiet — Carrier's exclusive 
QT Fan and Even-flo Diffuser dis- 
tribute air quietly and uniformly. 
Genuine Fiberglas insulates the 
whole cabinet. And the compressor 
is hermetically sealed. 


THRIFTY TO RUN — Improved design 
and exclusive Carrier features greatly 
step up efficiency and reduce elec- 
tric power and water consumption. 


EASY TO BuY— Call your Carrier 
dealer, listed in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. He'll be glad to give 
you the money-making story without 
obligation. The down payment is low 
and monthly installments are easy. 
Many owners find the extra profits 
from the Weathermaker more than 
cover the installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the men who know 
air conditioning best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING GZ REFRIGERATION 





— RELIGION —— 
Matthew, Mark... 


London News Chronicle readers had 
been shocked to discover that one in 
four Britishers could not name any of the 
four Gospels of the New Testament 
(Newsweek, Jan. 30). If it was any 
comfort to them, their American cousins 
flunked the same Gallup poll quiz—twice 
as badly. 

The American poll results, just re- 
leased, show that more than half of those 
asked didn’t know the names of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John. While 61 per cent 
of the English pollees could name all 
four Evangelists, only 35 out of every 
100 Americans asked got 4 perfect score. 


Church Diplomat 


Garland Evans Hopkins looks like a 
member of the State Department. He 
wears smart, heavy black-bone spectacles, 
a small mustache, and a pearl-gray Hom- 
burg. His conservative suits are often 
embellished by one-world accessories: 
cuff links presented to him in Lebanon, a 
batik tie from an Indonesian, an adjust- 
able collar button he bought in India, and 
a tie pin given to him by an Australian. 

But Mr. Hopkins is a Virginia-born 
Methodist preacher who is also a social 
worker, writer, lecturer, and world trav- 
eler. In the last seven years, he has been 
abroad 39 months to study the religious, 
political, and social conditions of more 
than 50 countries. And since the second 
world war, both abroad and in his F 
Street office in Washington, D. C., he has 
established himself as a “church diplo- 
mat” and persuasive lobbyist who has 
fought for everything from labor peace to 
independence for Indonesia. 

. By last week Mr. Hopkins had closed 
his Washington office as Methodist mis- 
sion representative to take on a new 
assignment. Beginning with its April 19 
issue, The Christian Century, undenom- 
inational weekly, will have his services as 
associate editor with headquarters in 
Chicago. Under the triumvirate of Charles 
Clayton Morrison, Paul Hutchinson, and 
Harold E. Fey, he takes his place at a 
typewriter of one of the most influential 
journals of Christendom. In addition to 
his Century work, he will be managing 
editor of The Pulpit, Dr. Morrison’s 
monthly magazine for ministers. 

Friends: Mr. Hopkins will bring to 
the Century a list of friends and contacts 
which can be equaled by few church- 
men. At 36, he has had conferences with 
Pope Pius XII in Rome, King Abdullah in 
Jordan, Pastor Martin Niemoeller in Ger- 
many, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in India, 
and President Syngman Rhee in Korea. 
Among his personal friends are King Ibn 
Saud, with whom he went on a week’s 
hunt through the Arabian desert in 1947, 
and the Riff chieftain Abd-el-Krim. 
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During the early days of his ministry, 
Mr. Hopkins showed little interest in 
foreign affairs. After graduating from 
Randolph-Macon in 1933 and Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Va., 
three years later, he held pastorates in 
Richmond and Norfolk, emphasizing so- 
cial work. Later, at Winchester, Va., he 
advised Earl Bunting, president of the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. and one of Mr. 
Hopkins’s parishioners, to sign with the 
American Federation of Labor to en- 
courage “labor-management teamwork.” 
Today, as managing director of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Bunting still works for the same idea— 
based on his Virginia experiences. 

After Pearl Harbor, Mr. Hopkins left 
his wife and home to volunteer as a 
chaplain and in 1944 was put into inter- 
national liaison work between the Dutch 
and Indonesians. Subsequently, he sur- 
veyed Okinawa culturally, historically, 
and religiously for the Military Govern- 
ment (Newsweek, June 30, 1947). 
When he came out of the Army four 
years ago, the Methodist Division of For- 
eign Missions gave him a free hand in 
Washington. 

It is safe to say that at his new Century 
job, Hopkins will write in much the same 
pleasant but insistent vein with which in 
Washington he presented his basic idea 
to remedy the world’s present dilemma: 
“statesmanship and diplomacy, backed 
by a genuine desire for and determina- 
tion to obtain freedom for all people.” 






























































International 
Vigil: Night and day at the 
Community Church of New 
York, scores of men and women 
kept a week-long peace vigil. 
By Easter, hundreds had signed 
pledges for world government. 
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J ust as you select typewriters with the 
job in mind—so you'll need ribbons and 
carbons designed specifically for those 
machines . . . Carter's! 


Ribbons in every needed color...rib- 
bons with Carter's exclusive Silvertip 
feature, to keep hands clean while 
changing . .. extra-long ribbons that last 
and last! Newest is Carter’s Nylon, a 
ribbon that hits a new high in fine per- 
formance and long wear. 


Ask any leading Stationer or Office 
Outfitter today about Carter's tailor- 
made carbons, personalized for your 
own special needs. Or drop us a line and 
we'll send you carbon samples and tell 
you the names of your local dealers. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DOZENS 
OF SHARP 
copies 
























Nylon ribbons for trimmer typing... 


CARTERS 
top-quality 
ribbons 
and carbons 


save time 
work 
and money too! 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
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INDUSTRY: 


India Heard From 


When India’s movie censors review 
American films about their country, the 
first thing they do is laugh. After that, 
they ban them. Last week I. A. Hafesjee 
—manager of an M-G-M theater in Cal- 
cutta and one of India’s thirteen-man 
censor board—told Hollywood producers 
that most of their movies about his coun- 
try were “stinkers.” Shuddering as he 
recalled such Eastern epics as “Calcutta,” 
“The Rains Came,” “They Met in Bom- 
bay,” “The Black Watch,” “Sons of 
India,” and the like (including those of 
British make), he complained that these 
films featured grease-painted actors 
emoting in the wrong turbans in front 
of the wrong scenery. 

Hafesjee, who came to California to act 
as technical adviser on M-G-M’s “Kim,” 
added that although India’s movie indus- 
try is the largest in the world in point of 
films made (400 to 500 a year), it never 
turns out movies about other countries. 
The reason: “We feel incompetent to do 
so. We would not know enough about 
other peoples.” For that matter Hafesjee 
wasn’t too enthusiastic about Hollywood's 
grasp on life in the United States, “My 
people get such incorrect ideas about 
your country from your movies,” he said. 
“The United States is so much different 
than I thought.” 


REVIEWS: 


New Films 


Riding High (Paramount). The newest 
Bing Crosby vehicle is a direct descend- 
ant of “Broadway Bill,” a lightweight 
short story by the late Mark Hellinger. 
It concerns a happy-go-lucky racetrack 
character torn between his love for a 
three-year-old thoroughbred and _his 
nearly equal affinity for a small-town heir- 
ess (Frances Gifford) who has a sedately 
matrimonial glint in her eye. And pro- 
ducer-director Frank Capra (“It Hap- 
pened One Night,” “Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town”) has handled it with an offhand 
insouciance that puts Crosby (both song- 
and stablewise) in his element, and 
makes pleasant a plot that serves appro- 
priately as little more than a running gag. 

Miss Gifford’s father (Charles Bickford ) 
enjoys the reputation of a totalitarian 
paterfamilias. Suitors of his several daugh- 
ters must not only forgo such venal 
hobbies as the track, but also serve an 
enervating apprenticeship in one of his 
subsidiary box factories. It is a foregone 
conclusion that Crosby will fail the test. 
And, of course, there is a younger daugh- 
ter (Coleen Grey) who thinks he’s won- 
derful because he does. 

Most of the action takes place in and 
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Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 


FINISHED ROLLS OF 1950 LEVELCOAT — THE NEWEST "LOOK" IN PRINTING PAPER 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers are made with the 
new LongLac sulphate fibers — and a 
new Georgia clay coating formula. 
Now Levelcoat gives you premium 
quality press performance and repro- 
duction — atthe cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 


all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 





make-ready, on low or high speed 
presses, you'll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in 
comparing reproduction with that of 
any other paper, at any price, you'll 
agree there’s a striking new difference 
in the quality of printing achieved— 
with less ink — on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house organs — look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best. 





Stop that log! au improperly barked logs are 
removed and reprocessed before being used. 
Only the finest of special ingredients, too, are 
accepted — like the new, exclusive LongLac sul- 
phate fibers. That’s why 1950 Levelcoat is whiter, 
brighter and remarkably cleaner than ever before. 





A sheet of paper is born on the Fourdrinier 
wire as whitewater drains away. The coating 
then applied provides a mirror-smooth surface 
of unusual whiteness, permanence, uniformity. 
With inks held buoyantly to the surface, type is 
sharp and clean, colors strong, active, vigorous. 





Bright ? Right ! The brightness test is just one 
of 79 checks made on each lot of Levelcoat 
paper. This control system is the Kimberly- 
Clark way of making sure that your purchase of 
1950 Levelcoat gives you the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing 
New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 


cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Lithofect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors without loss of density. 


paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now, with the new Long- 
Lac fibers, Multifect has added strength, 
better foldability, greater uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 







NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Yes, make a Frigidaire Water Cooler 
prove itself! Picture its smooth styling 
in your place of business. Listen — and 
learn that here’s a water cooler that’s 
seen but not heard—thanks to its 
quiet Meter-Miser, simplest refrigerat- 
ing unit made. Then discover why the 
Meter-Miser has set records for effi- 
ciency — why Frigidaire can warrant it 
for 5 years. You're sure to agree — 


You cant match a 


FRIGIDAIRE = 
Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser 


Frigidaire Water Coolers meet every 
need. Call your Frigidaire Dealer, or 
write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 


Sit in a 
DO/MORE 


FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 
SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET A 





DOMORE 
CHAIR COMPANY, INC 
ELKHART, IND. 
YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS 





SEND THEM 


NEWSWEEK overseas 


A NEWS SERVICE UNMATCHED 
BY ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 
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MOVIES 





around the local track where Crosby, as 
Broadway Bill, and his rider (Clarence 
Muse) busy themselves trying to raise 
enough money to enter the big race. And 
Crosby finds time between financial deal- 
ings with the professionally destitute Pro- 
fessor Pettigrew (Raymond Walburn) 
and various other track sharpies, to sing 
four new songs including the currently 
popular “Sunshine Cake.” He also finds 
time to notice Miss Grey, who hangs 
around attractively hoping that he will. 

By the time Crosby’s horses and amours 
are straightened out, and the tyrant 
father has mellowed as he should, most 
of the cast seem to be having a thoroughly 
good time. Odds are that all but the most 
cynical moviegoers will too. 


The Damned Don’t Cry (Warner 
Bros.). In 1945 Joan Crawford earned a 
“best performance” Oscar for her rendi- 
tion of the title role in “Mildred Pierce.” 
Five years later, after a year’s absence 
from the screen, she has again opened all 
the emotional stops on what is apparently 
her favorite characterization—the physi- 
cally gifted hard-luck girl who learns bit- 
ter lessons about how to get along in a 
world not “made for nice guys.” But this 
time she is saddled with a script too arti- 
ficial to give her much emotional scope. 

In “Damned” she begins as the fretful 
wife of an oilfield worker (Richard Egan) 
who can promise her nothing more in the 
way of excitement than a paid-up insur- 
ance policy. When her 6-year-old is 
killed in a traffic accident she bitterly 
forsakes her spouse, determined the 
world owes her a mink coat if nothing 
else. She gets not only the coat, but a 
reputation as an international socialite 
simply by endearing herself to the head 


(David Brian) of an incredibly elite 
nationwide gambling ring. Brian is a 
villain who wouldn’t fool any 10-year- 
old at a Saturday serial, “but,” she ex- 
plains, “he promised me the world ... 
and I’ve got to have it.” 

Other victims of her meteoric fortune 
hunt are Kent Smith as an honest CPA 
who lets her persuade him to forsake 
chicken-salad sandwiches and aspirin for 
the luxury of a dishonest buck, and a 
well-heeled ex two-bit grifter (Steve 
Cochran) who ends up dead on her 
account. The point of all this seems to 
be that money isn’t everything, but it 
looks nice from the other side of the 
tracks. And Miss Crawford at least de- 
serves a good deal of credit for keeping 
this objective in sight during the course 
of nearly two hours of violence de luxe. 


Bond Street (Associated British Pictures 
—Pathe). Like “Quartet” (NEWSWEEK, 
April 18, 1949), this well-modulated mix- 
ture of sprightly comedy and violence 
serves up several dramatically independ- 
ent episodes on a single platter. But in 
this case the separate stories are linked 
by a bond of common irony. Each con- 
cerns the history of some portion of a 
wealthy bride-to-be’s trousseau. And 
since the young lady in question (Hazel 
Court) does all her important shopping 
on Bond Street—London’s equivalent of 
midtown Fifth Avenue in New York— 
each has a common locale. 

In the course of four generally separate 
episodes, Anatole De Grunwald, writer, 
and Gordon Parry, director, prove them- 
selves masters at the art of changing 
pace. The first story, a meticulously de- 
tailed conversation piece, involves one of 
the Bond Street seamstresses (Kathleen 


Ae 
Crawford turns out to be poison for villains Cochran (left) and Brian 
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Natural rubber as latex foam is no 
America’s No. 1 cushioning material 
—in trains, planes, buses and home 
furnishings as well as in automo- 
biles. Latex foam never sags or gets 
bumpy —you can’t wear it out! 


Natural rubber makes better tires, 
because it is more elastic and flexible, 
skids less on snow and ice, and saves 
on gasoline consumption due to less 
road resistance. 


You can drive with greater safety, comfort 
and economy....thanks to natural rubber. 


wr _—, Themen who know.... America’s automotive engi- 
N tur, | Rey bb (Yr ¢ Lh) } Jon} i neers who select and test tires, prefer natural rubber. 
d d ( i | ges M) These experts agree overwhelmingly that 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind \ natural rubber tires skid less, ride more 
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(CNY \) comfortably, and save gasoline every 
ww wir 7 mile you drive because of less road resistance.* 
5 Yes, more natural rubber means better tires. 
} TF pa More natural rubber also means more riding comfort 
Son it inside your car with latex foam cushions. 


And tomorrow .... you'll be riding on ° 
ar T ry better, safer roads with a top surface of 
a: ‘ asphalt mixed with natural rubber. 
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SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


@ACCORDING TO A RECENT SURVEY BY NATIONAL ANALYSTS, INC. COPY ON REQUEST, 
NATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE 


From Southeast Asia comes over 90% of 
all the world’s natural rubber. Over half of 
it is produced on small one-family rubber 
farms of a few acres. The other half comes 
from larger plantings called “estates”. 


Natural Rubber Bureau Washington «, v.c. 


Write For Free Copy of Booklet—“Natural Rubber and You”—to Dept, 
704, Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS—FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 








And 
THIS LITTLE 
COMPANY «=u 
STAYED (small) 
IN s (0) 8 OePrcea 


When you locate a branch plant in Metropolitan Oakland 


(which includes all of Alameda County, California) you are follow- 
ing a proved sales-building pattern; i.e., you’re taking your product to 
the nation’s fastest-growing, and one of its richest, markets! 


At your door are the 2.7 million people of the San Francisco 
Bay Area. You can reach all the key population centers of California 
overnight by rail or truck and you have a 400-mile advantage in serv- 
ing the important Pacific Northwest areas. 


From no other one location can you better serve all the 11 
Western States — 19.7 million people whose per capita income is 
$110 greater and whose per capita retail purchases are $180 higher than 
national averages. 


Temperate climate the year ‘round and high labor produc- 
tivity cut production costs for Metropolitan Oakland plants. Raw 
materials are in abundant supply. Power, water and natural gas are 
cheap and plentiful. 





* FREE —Gcer ace rue Facts 
ABOUT MARKETS, RAW MATERIALS, LABOR SUPPLY 


Write today for new Data Sheet “THE GROWING MARKETS 
OF THE WeEst’’—the factual story of an amazing market op- 
portunity. Or let us prepare a Special Report giving the specifuc 
facts you require. No cost or obli- 


gation and your inquiry will be 
M al R (} p (] || T A y held in strictest confidence. 





WV AREA ae MONEY-SAVING 


aw ff PRODUCTION 
. Ave F DISTRIBUTION + SALES 





Suite 64 * 427 Thirteenth Street - Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY + EMERYVILLE + HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON «+ SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Harrison) at work on the bride’s dress. 
Her overtime work on a rush order con- 
flicts with the birth of her first grand- 
daughter. A poignant conclusion teaches 
her that her rich clients sometimes have 
similar problems. 

The second, and most dramatic, of the 
four vignettes, concerns the bride’s pear] 
necklace. She apparently wasn’t the first 
person who wanted it. Previously a dis- 
gruntled ex-Army man (Derek Farr) had 
stolen it, killing a watchman in the proc- 
ess. Hiding out with a girl (Jean Kent) 
who, among other things, rolled drunks 


Howard: Father’s twin 


for a living, the thief indulges in a last 
desperate romantic interlude. When this 
gets complicated, he finds it necessary 
to use his pistol again. 

In the next, a timid, war-crippled 
needleworker (Patricia Plunkett) is res- 
cued from a_ blackmailing -husband 
(Kenneth Griffith) by Ronald Howard as 
a handsome stranger who might be. his 
late father’s (Leslie’s) twin brother. 

The final episode, touched off by the 
purchase of the bridal bouquet, lapses 
into delightful comedy. Roland Young, 
father of the bride, turns his ingenuity 
to the task of getting rid of his future 
son-in-law’s wartime sweetheart—a buxom 
Norwegian lass who shows up complete 
with knapsack and vigorously connubial 
intentions on the eve of the wedding. 

These four fragments never quite add 
up to a*dramatically satisfactory whole. 
But individually they serve as remarkably 
sensitive portraits of human frailty, sea- 
soned with pathos and humor in just the 
right proportions. Miss Harrison, Miss 
Kent, Farr, and the perennial Young 
are outstanding in a cast that performs 
with almost universal distinction. 
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nis drive too close to the car ahead. A good rule is to stay one car length behind the car 
he ahead for every 10 miles of speed you are traveling. Thus—30 miles an hour—3 car 
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THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY - STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 












There is really only 
one oddress in 


Chicago 


The AMBASSADOR 
HOTELS 
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ke a Perfect Vacation! 


IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea-conditioned 
summer wonderland...by car, ship, train, 
gone or bus. From all over America folks 
with an eye to vacation values come back 
year after year...to play on sandy beaches, 
drive on uncrowded highways, enjoy 
unspoiled scenery and quaint villages. 
Accommodations to suit any budget. Average 
daily summer temperature only 70°. 
Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 
ewe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY === 
NOVA SCOTIA 
I BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia | 


Please send free literature to NW-4-17-50 | 
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247 Park Avenue. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Proust’s Transformation 


The perplexing feature of Marcel 
Proust’s life is its lack of continuity and 
its sudden transformation. In André 
Maurois’s new biography, “Proust: Por- 
trait of a Genius,” he is seen at first as a 
cheerful young student and esthete, a 
little too serious to be a dilettante, a little 
too lazy and too indulgently treated to 
develop his undoubted gifts. He is some- 
thing of a dandy, with his pale-green 
ties, baggy trousers, and long frock coats, 
but with too keen a sense of humor to le 
a real man about town. He is a snob. and 
a social climber, but in an exaggerated 
and almost mocking way; a mimic; a 
cheerfully bad soldier (he was 73rd in 
the 74 of his platoon); the author of 
parodies which were so terrifying they 
made great writers afraid to write. 

An acute critic by the time he was 15, 
he nevertheless had great difficulty in 
getting his articles published, and his 
first book failed miserably. He spent 
much of his time flattering people like 
his uncle’s mistress and Jeanne Pouquet, 
who became characters in “Remem- 
brance of Things Past.” He was a little 
too suave, a little too complimentary, but 
the prevailing impression of his youth is 
one of enjoyment of life, of its absurdities 
and affectations, including his own. 

Suddenly, however, he is in the fa- 
mous cork-lined room where he spent 
the last years of his life, unable to sleep, 
unable to bear sounds, the room reeking 
with the pungent yellow eddies of his 
fumigations, writing in bed, with several 
raveled sweaters pulled over his night- 
shirt, too weak to tie his shoes (though 
the physical effort alone of writing the 
enormous bulk of “Remembrance of 


Things Past” would tax the strength of a 
well man), and too sickly to take any 
nourishment but café au lait (though he 
occasionally, at great expense, ordered 
meals sent to his house from the Ritz). 

Maurois does not explain his transfor- 
mation. His biography is perhaps too 
schoolmasterish to please admirers of 
Proust and too detailed for people who 
haven't read him, but it is a well-rounded 
introduction to a writer whom Maurois 
compares to Shakespeare. Readers who 
know the arguments on the other side 
may regret that Maurois accepts without 
question the theory that many of the 
originals of Proust’s feminine characters 
were men. (PorTRAIT OF A GENIUS. 
By André Maurois. 332 pages. Harper. 
$4.50.) 


Argentine Murder 


One of the characters in Ernesto 
Sabato’s “The Outsider” remarks that the 
detective story is to the twentieth century 
what the romance of chivalry was to 
Cervantes’s time. A modern Don Quixote 
would be a tale built around a man who 
has spent his life reading detective sto- 
ries, believes that the world runs like a 
story by Ellery Queen, and sets out to 
solve crimes and to act in real life like a 
detective in one of those novels. 

What makes the observation significant 
is that the lady in Sabato’s story is talking 
to a murderer. The novel tells of a painter 
who falls in love with the wife of a blind 
man, torments her and himself in a con- 
stantly deepening madness, in which he 
is alternately suspicious and demanding, 
then humble and self-abasing—a familiar 
pattern of jealousy, which, however, 
seems to have been placed on a character 
already erratic enough. The work of a 39- 

year-old Argentine novelist 
with an international reputa- 
tion the book adds, to its 
rather sardonic humor, the 
advantage that it can be read 
in less than an hour, Part case 
history, and part a sophisti- 
cated comment on the intel- 
lectual life of Buenos Aires, 
it is a convincing account of 
a realistic, as opposed to a 
mystery-story type, crime of 
passion. (THe Ovutsmer. By 
Ernesto Sdbato. 177 pages. 
Knopf. $2.50.) 


Good Provider 


James T. Fields rejected 
Louisa May Alcott’s first novel 
in these crushing words: 
“Stick to your teaching, Miss 
Alcott. You cannot write.” 

Since Louisa had already 
published a poem of hers un- 





Young Proust (kneeling) and friends 


der the pseudonym of Flora 
Fairfield, she thought Fields 
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Culver 


Miss Alcott had the Midas touch 


must be wrong and declared that she 
would write a story that he would pay 
for. She did so. 

She successfully studied The Saturday 
Evening Post to learn what to write, and 
long before she won fame as a writer of 
and for little women, she found that 
blood-and-thunder tales written under 
various pseudonyms were easier to com- 
pose and paid better than moral ones. 

She wrote with one purpose: to help 
the family that her wandering philoso- 
pher-father could not support. For ma- 
terial, Louisa used her childhood 
experiences, her green shoes, her fall into 
Frog Pond, the time she was lost on the 
Boston wharves. Apple Slump and Pickle 
Roost, where the children played in the 
Hillside barn in Concord, went into her 
book unchanged. She wrote of her own 
family in “Little Women,” herself as Jo. 
A child who happened to be visiting one 
summer, little Llewllyn Willis, was im- 
mortalized as one of Jo’s boys, and there- 
after passed into complete obscurity. 

When her sister Anna’s husband died, 
Louisa wrote “Little Men” to provide for 
her nephews. The death of sister May 
left her with little Lulu to provide for, so 
she wrote more stories for her. She wrote 
“Flower Fables,” based on Thoreau’s 
teachings, for Ellen Emerson, as partial 
payment for all that Emerson had done 
for the Alcotts. She had developed the 
Midas touch. Her father, after a lifetime 
of failure, now had his conversations and 
gospels published and was sure of an 
audience at his lectures, if not as a 
thinker, then as the father of little wom- 
en. A million copies of Louisa’s books 
were sold. She earned $200,000. 

In the second of her series of biogra- 
phies of American women (the first was 
Margaret Fuller), Madeleine Stern has 
reconstructed Louisa May Alcott’s life as 
though she herself were integrated in 
the period. The teachings of the great 
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Banish weather worries and hazards 
...ride the swift and restful 


HIAWATHAS 


OLYMPIAN 


HIAWATHA 
Chicago-Twin Cities 
Spokane-Seattle-Tacoma 


TWIN CITIES 


HIAWATHAS 


2 a day each way 
Chicago-Milwaukee 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 


MIDWEST 


HIAWATHA 
Chicago-Des Moines-Omaha 
Sioux City-Sioux Falls 


CHIPPEWA 


HIAWATHA 
Chicago-Milwaukee 
Green Bay-Upper Michigan 


NORTH WOODS 
HIAWATHA 


Serving Wisconsin River 
Valley 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 24 


When you step aboard a Milwaukee Road 
HIAWATHA, you step into a new world of 
rest and relaxation. Luxurious cars rolling 
smoothly over a steel highway keep you 
safe from sudden storms, from slippery 
highways, fog and early darkness. 


You’ll find courtesy and comfort on the 
HIAWATHAS and a wide range of accommo- 
dations. Yet Milwaukee Road fares are 
agreeably low—round trip coach tickets 
slightly more than 2¢ a mile. 


Ride—and relax—with us. Let your 
local railroad agent help plan your trip, or 
write for information to H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union 


Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. Rs SECO, 






HYSTER 
RYT RY 1/1 a] 


fiwret Jrucke- 


FOR HORIZONTAL MATERIALS HANDLING 


HYSTER Salsbury 
PALLET TRUCK 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


HYSTER Salsbury TUG 
(15,000 Ib. towing 


‘capacity. 


HYSTER Salsbury 
PLATFORM TRUCK 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


HYSTER Salsbury 
CARGO TRUCK 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Fully Automatic Clutch and Trans- 
mission ... No Gear Shifting——No 
Levers ... Turns in its Own Length 
-+-Economical to Run...Low Initial 
Cost... Available in Various Sizes 


Hyster Salsbury Turret Trucks are low cost 
horizontal transporters for any type of load 
up to 4000 pounds. 

Hundreds of Turret Trucks are in use. 
They are sold—and more important —serv- 
iced by Hyster dealers all over the world. 
Ask for a demonstration . . . or mail the 
coupon for a.copy of the Turret Truck 
catalog, just off the press. 


HYSTER® COMPANY 


Manufacturer of a complete line . . . HYSTER 
fork-type Lift Trucks, Straddle Trucks and Karry 
Kranes—2,000 to 30,000 Ib. capacity; HYSTER 
Salsbury Turret Trucks — 4,000 Ib. capacity. 


HYSTER COMPANY 

2902-82 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Oregon 
Please AIR MAIL copy of the new HYSTER Salsbury 
Turret Truck catalog. 
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New Englanders—of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Theodore Parker—filtered to 
a great part of the public through Louisa’s 
writing; she idolized them, and could not 
have written without them. But she did 
not like to be lionized. The death of her 
mother robbed her of the only reader she 
wanted to please. The famous people she 
had worshipped from afar, like Dickens, 
were disappointing; she found him a red- 
faced man with false teeth and the voice 
of a worn-out actor, lost behind the 
glitter of diamond rings, pin, and studs. 
(Louisa May Atcorr. By Madeleine B. 
Stern. 424 pages. University of Oklahoma 
Press. $4.) 


Other Books” 


Tue Worn Is a Brivce. By Christine 
Weston. 276 pages. Scribners. $3. 
Christine Weston’s “Indigo” was a novel 
of India, where she spent her childhood, 
notable for the sense it gave the reader 
of participating in the life of the country 
that most novels view from the outside. 
In 1947 Mrs. Weston returned to India 
to witness its partition, and this book is 
the result. Its characters are modern—a 
young artist having an affair with a native 
girl, his sensitive and intelligent wife, a 
native prince and his mother, an Ameri- 
can aviator—and its climax is a riot and 
flight. It is intelligent, well informed, 
unhackneyed, but the sense of participa- 
tion is gone, and it does not so much 
evoke interest in the subject as admira- 
tion for the author in doing so difficult 
and unrewarding a job so well. 

Rep Bone Woman. By Carlyle Tillery. 
314 pages. John Day. $3. The 21st novel 
to be published by students of Hudson 
Strode’s novel-writing class at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama (NEwswEEK, March 
20) is a simple, direct narrative by a 
grocery clerk who mailed his manuscript 
to the professor and attended his class 
after the war. The Red Bones are the 
ostracized, poverty-stricken, superstitious 
dwellers in the barren piny country of 
Henry Parish in Louisiana, too busy rais- 
ing their large families to get married. 
Horace Randall ends his lonely widower-. 
hood by taking Tempie, a Red Bone, to 
live with him, and the story is her devel- 
opment—her new Sears, Roebuck clothes, 
‘the first she ever had that weren’t made 
from old sacks, her fear of a bath, since 
she had never had one before, having 
heard they were weakening, her marriage 
to Randall, and the death of her first son 
—to a mother proud of her children, 
fighting for their equality with others. 

Tue Worvp or Fiction. By Bernard 
DeVoto. 299 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50 Bernard DeVoto starts this collec- 
tion of his critical essays (largely re- 
printed from Harper's and The Saturday 
Review of Literature) with a composite 
suburban matron buying a novel. Why 
does she buy it? Her husband on his way 
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No Breakdowns For 12 Years! 
Los Angeles Meat Jobber Lauds 
Frigidaire Compressors 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—‘“‘Our main sales 
cooler has been operating constantly since 
1937 without a single lsiienn” says 
Aaron Lilien, owner of Los Angeles Meat 
Co., Inc., 3315 E. Vernon Ave. “The 
refrigeration security afforded by my Frigid- 
aire Compressors has been invaluable to us 
and to our customers as well. Frigidaire 
equipment will receive first consideration 
in all future expansions.” 


Vernon Refrigeration Co., Los Angeles, 
sold and installed the compressors. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial | 


Heavy-Duty Compressor 


refrigeration and air conditioning products 


For real comfort 
HOTEL 
“Maufair 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
® Radio in every room 
© Noiseproofed throughout 
@ Finest foods 


e Garage facilities 


Rates from 
$3.50 


























home is buying a mystery; an intellectual 
down the street is reading The Partisan 
Review. DeVoto says they all want to 
exercise their minds, but they want to be 
entertained while doing it. He suggests 
another motive: to find out how people 
behave in the next social stage above 
themselves. He analyzes such highly 
differentiated works as those of Thomas 
Wolfe and “Finnegans Wake,” writes 
with his usual aggressiveness on his favor- 
ite subject, Mark Twain, and gives his 
usual impression that he is a practical 
man among the highbrows, without quite 
convincing the reader that there can be 
any possible profit in such researches. 

OnE WINTER IN Boston. By Robert 
Smith. 393 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.50 and $1. The second volume in 
Simon & Schuster’s experiment in dual- 
priced novels (NEwswEEK, March 27) is 
not very interesting. It is the story of 
Emerson Balzer, one of the least heroic 
figures in recent fiction, working in a Bos- 
ton department store in what seems, from 
internal evidence, to be 1925. He has 
sexual adventures and takes a half-acci- 
dental part in helping capture some shop- 
lifters. The author is the president of a 
New York writing academy, and the book 
is written in the now almost obsolete 
pattern that James Farrell developed 
from the now scarcely readable natural- 
ism of Theodore Dreiser. 

Hircu Your Wacon: THE Story OF 
BERNT BALCHEN. By Clayton Knight and 
Robert Durham. 332 pages. Bell. $3.50. 
Balchen was born in Norway in 1899. 
He served with the French Foreign Le- 
gion during the first world war, flew 
the Atlantic on Byrd’s first flight, and in 
the second world war he flew 39 OSS 
missions to occupied Norway and helped 
bring out 5,000 Norwegians and other 
patriots. This biography is almost a 
picaresque novel with a steady narrative 
drive and a minimum of the rather em- 
barrassing tributes that official “lives” 
usually contain. 

SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON. by March- 
ette Chute. 397 pages. Dutton. $4. 
In this book the few known (and 
disputed) facts about Shakespeare’s life 
are carefully spaced among less familiar 
(and sometimes more interesting) facts 
about his times: the price of admission 
to bear baitings, the size of theaters and 
of Elizabeth’s court (1,500 men and 28 
maids of honor). A good deal of 
Elizabethan sound and fury is done 
away with by this method, but unfor- 
tunately so is much of the mystery and 
passion of Shakespeare’s poetry. He 
emerges as benign, almost professorial, 
and sometimes Miss Chute is hard put to 
it to bring him in at all. She uses 
“probably” at least 36 times, “probable” 
17 ‘times, “evidently” 26 times, “seems” 
23 times, and says that something “may 
have happened” 19 times and something 
“must-have happenca” 5! times. 
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makes 

| shoes of Kid and Kangaroo 

+ 7 
exclusively 


Kid and Kangaroo are flexible and light, which assures 
you comfort. They are the strongest leathers known, which 
assures you long lasting good looks. That’s why you get 
more comfort for a longer time in Connolly Shoes. 
Write us for our style booklet and the 

name of your nearest Connolly store. 


CONNOLLY SHOE COMPANY |: 
STILLWATER 12, MINNESOTA 


82 stock patterns in sizes 3% to 15, 
widths AAA to EEEE. $10-95 to $16-95 
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This is our bal 
oxford 48680, made 
on our Gopher last in 

k genuine Australian 
Kangaroo. Also in medium 
brown genuine Kangaroo, $7558. 








At hospitality time, when only the rf 


best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 


Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 


OLD FASHIONED 
bul stl in style 


STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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variety and volume—make this year's 
Canadian International Trade Fair a vital 
observation-post and trading-centre for 
all businessmen. , 


The revaluation of currencies 
makes it more important than j 
ever to compare world sources 
of supply, and see where your 
money buys the most. Shifting 
patterns of trade provide mony 
opportunities to explore and 
establish new business connections. 


Truly international—entirely devoted 
to actual business—packed with industrial 
goods, crammed with consumer products 
. » « for men of affairs everywhere, the 
C.L.T.F, is too important to miss! 


For full details, including information regarding pre- 
registrotion and reduced rail rates it Canoda, consult 
your nearest Canadian Trade Representative (located 
in Washington, New York City, Boston, Chicogo, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco,) or write 
directly to: 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR 


— Canadian 
International 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 
MAY 29—JUNE 9, 1930 ¥ TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA Pd 
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Political Contests in California 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ALLAS—This is written in Texas 
D after a brief survey of political 
affairs in California. There will be 
major contests there this year for the 
governorship and one Senatorial seat, 
and labor will seek to oust some of 
the Republican -congressmen who do 
not regard the Taft-Hartley Act as 
a slave law. 

Since it would be difficult to con- 
vince California people that 
James Roosevelt has more 
knowledge of the complex 
problems of the governor- 
ship of California and more 
administrative ability than 
has Earl Warren, the son 
of the late President has 
conceived a few truly in- 
spired reasons for his prefer- 
ence. The first is expressed 
in words which may become . 
his campaign slogan: “I care.” This is 
supposed to mean that, in the true 
Roosevelt tradition, James will offer to 
the weary and restless a more pro- 
found understanding and sympathy 
than has Warren. It will be difficult 
to prove, since Warren himself is a 
bit of a brooder on the vicissitudes 
of the underprivileged. 


NOTHER Roosevelt plea is that in 
A the coming welfare era he will be 
a better representative of the state in 
Washington. As he says, he knows 
his way around down there. It might 
be suggested that this would more 
properly fit him for the senatorship. 
But such a suggestion overlooks the 
vision of those who are planning our 
future. In that happy time governors 
will have little to do in the states in 
which they are elected, since the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy will take over all 
state functions. A governor will be 
a suppliant or lobbyist in Washington 
for his once sovereign state. 

Beyond that, James relies upon his 
name and his personality. 

Warren will be a candidate in both 
primaries in June. He will get most of 
the Republican votes and, if he bestirs 
himself, he can threaten to eliminate 
James in the Democratic primary. For 
James is not a favorite among many 
thousands of traditional Democrats. 
Warren, however, has not yet been 
actively campaigning. He has no or- 
ganization, no manager, no committee, 
and no money. But he is no novice, 





and these deficiencies will presumably 
be remedied in the weeks to come. 

The fight for the senatorship offers 
a number of interesting features. Sen- 
ator Downey has decided to quit, 
after twelve years. It is said that he 
is not well. He is also tired and dis- 
couraged. The novel economic ideas 
which won his first election have not 
prospered. He has tried to be a friend 
of labor, but the unions 
were nevertheless sharp- 
ening their hatchets for him 
this year. He has made little 
impression in his service in 
the Senate. So he is out of 
the race. 

Even before Downey’s 
withdrawal, Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, devoted Fair Deal 
adherent, entered the con- 
test for the senatorship, 
backed by numerous labor interests. 
Then, after Downey stepped down 
and quite unexpectedly, a new Dem- 
ocratic candidate appeared—E. Man- 
chester Boddy, publisher of The Los 
Angeles News. Boddy will bring to 
bear against the glamorous Gahagan 
a number of flashy qualifications. He 


claims to be a Democrat of the old’ 


school, although his editorial policy 
has never been far from the Roosevelt- 
Truman party line. He is against the 
candidacy of son James, and since 
there will be no real contest in the 
Republican primary, he will get a 
great many Republican votes the pur- 
pose of which will be to kill off a more 
radical choice. There will also be a 
candidate from Northern California, 
State Senator Earl Desmond. 


ONGRESSMAN Richard Nixon, a 

young, aggressive, and attractive 
conservative, will get the Republican 
nomination almost unopposed. Nixon 
as a member of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee really broke the 
Hiss case and prepared the way for 
the prosecution. Warren and Nixon 
will constitute a strong ticket. 

The result will probably depend 
upon the effect of mounting unem- 
ployment in California. Either Warren 
or Truman will be blamed, but the 
real responsibility rests upon the 
masses who have moved to Southern 
California recently in the vain expec- 
tation that there were jobs for every- 
one and sunshine and pensions, too. 
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Raymond Massey stars on stage and oft 
... for finer entertainment 
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“VE FOUND YOU'RE with 

Schenley,” says Mr. Massey to his dealer. “I’ve travelled 

the world over, and I’ve never tasted a finer whiskey.” 
x 

ACTING IS TENSE WORK. That’s why Raymond 


Massey often relaxes at home with friends. Schenley stars 
at these gatherings. Its mellow taste pleases everyone. 
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THEATRE GOERS KNOW the name of Raymond Massey 
on the marquee means top box office and top performance. And, 
in the choice of fine whiskey, millions have come to rely on the 
name of Schenley for a truly smooth, sociable drink. 


"SCHEME 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DIST., INC.,N.Y.C, 
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NO PACKAGE 
eee NO SALE 


If it weren't for packages, a lot of 
merchandise would simply sit on the shelf 
—gathering dust and os x Mond but no 
sales. Fortunately, this can’t happen, 
since the packaging industry is one of the 
prime merchandise movers in America. 
It is an industry of tremendous growth, 
based on constant development 

of new and better packages that sell 

as well as protect. Much of this progress 
in packaging stems from chemicals 

and plastics—many of them supplied 

by Monsanto, 
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Monsanto chemicals penetrate deeply 
into all phases of packaging— 

including packages that contain packages. 
Bottlers, for instance, use 
pentachlorophenol to protect 
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MANUFACTURERS AND USERS OF PACKAGES — Please check i 


| Wood preservation, 
boxes, cases 


Slime and algae control 


The same basic benefits Mons 
plastics bring to the 


to all industry. If you 
y are invited to contact Monsa 


tion on ways to improve your 
tion, increase sales and profits. 








Heat-sealing paper lacquers 


Resinox phenolic molding powder 


on 
INVITATION TO ALL INDUSTRY | 


anto chemicals and 
packaging industry are available 
have other interests than packag- 
nto for informa- 
products, speed produc- 
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wooden cases against rot and decay. 
Monsanto's “penta” makes them last years 
longer—provides clean treatment— 
doesn't bleed out . . . Santosite* and 
Santobrite* are two important Monsanto 
chemicals used by the fiberboard- 
container industry Santosite is a mild 
semichemical pulping agent; 

Santobrite pode 8 slime and algae, 






packages 
for 
beauty 


Many “class” products derive added 
beauty and a = emphasis from class 
packages made of Monsanto Lustrex.* 
This widely used styrene molding 
compound has unlimited packaging 
possibilities. It is available in a riot of 
colors, ranging from sparkling 
transparent through delicate pastels to 
rich opaques. Long a favorite of molders, 
Lustrex applications range all the way 
from luxury to utility packages. 
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nformation you want...then return 
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packages that sell 
Display packages, designed for self- 


service selling, are also made of Lustrex. 
It is colorful, economical, strong, durable 
... Vuepak* cellulose acetate combines 
transparency with glamour . . Resinox* 
phenolic molding powder is extensively 
used for bottle caps and closures. 





packages of many uses 

Monsanto is one of the world’s largest 
producers of plasticizers, trade-named 
Santicizers.* They are essential to the 
manufacture of vinyl films which are made 
into handy, flexible packages and 
coverings with multiple re-use 

values . . . Santicizer 141 is non-toxic. 
It opens up entirely new fields in 
food-wrapping films. 


more information 


Everyone interested in the manufacture or 
large-scale use of packages and containers 
is invited to check and return the coupon. 
Or, write Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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to Monsanto 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send information on products checked at the left to— 


Title 

















Semichemical pulping Santicizers for vinyl! films Name — 
} Lustrex for packaging, displays, Senticizers fer feed- Company 
interior signs : 
wrapping films Address 
Vuepak for transparent 
packaging Santomerse* wetting agem City 


State 
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